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Readers  and  Friends  of  The  Stylus: 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  every¬ 
one  is  trying  to  help  others.  Any  suggestion 
as  to  means  or  method  of  offering  such  help  is 
welcomed  during  these  days  of  Christmas 
cheer  and,  if  possible,  acted  tipon.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  managers  of  The  Stylus  wish  to 
call  your  serious  attention  to  the  following  list 
of  firms  in  and  out  of  Boston  whom  they 
recommend  you  to  keep  in  mind  while  doing 
your  Christmas  shopping.  Follow  this  little 
suggestion,  please,  and  yoti  will  help  these 
friends  of  ours,  us  and  yourselves. 


ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS. 

James  W.  Brine  Co., 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge. 

Horace  Partridge, 

75  Hawley  St.,  Boston. 


CHURCH  GOODS. 

W.  J.  Feeley  Co., 

203  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Catholic  Church  Supply  House, 
21-29  Harrison  Ave.  Extension. 

j  Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co., 
j  62-64  Essex  St. 

J  Matthew  Sheehan, 
j  17-19  Beach  St. 


ACADEMIC  COSTUME. 

Cotrell  &  Leonard, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

CLOTHING  HOUSES. 

A.  Shuman  &  Co., 

Shuman  Corner. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co., 

Boston. 

Browning,  King  &  Co., 

407-41 1  Washington  St. 

Continental  Clothing  Co. 

Washington  and  Boylston  Sts. 

Macullar,  Parker  Co., 

400  Washington  St. 

Harley,  Dixon,  Ahearn  &  Co., 

93  Summer  St. 


i 
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|i  HABERDASHERS. 

I1  Hargedon  and  Lynch, 

1 1  689  Washington  St. 

|  Phelan  and  Steptoe, 

1  38  and  42  Boylston  St. 

Dooley  &  Power. 

277  Washingon  St. 

|  11  School  St. 

PRINTERS. 

j  E.  L.  Grimes  Co., 

1  122  Pearl  St. 

Farren-Curtis  Press, 

552  Purchase  St. 

BANKS. 

'!  Federal  Trust  Co. 

,  Devonshire  and  Water  Sts. 

1 1  Union  Institution  for  Savings, 

/  216  Tremont  St. 

'  CIGARS. 

1 1  S.  S.  Pierce  Co. 

Joseph  P.  Manning  Co., 

\  Cor.  Cross  and  Fulton  Sts. 

;!  R.  G.  Sullivan, 

1  Manchester,  N.  H. 

MILK. 

|  Hood’s  Milk. 

\  ORCHESTRA. 

I  McDonald’s  Orchestra, 

/  182  Tremont  St.,  Newton. 

|  Peerless  Orchestra, 

\  446  Somerville  Ave.,  Somerv’le. 

FRUITERER. 

|i  Charles  Cunio, 
i1  1724  Washington  St. 

HOTEL. 

Hotel  Essex, 

1  Opposite  South  Station. 


DRUGGISTS. 

Coleman  &  Donovan, 

1681  Washington  St. 

SHOES. 

McMorrow’s  Shoe  Store, 

238  Washington  St. 

COAL. 

City  Fuel  Company, 

18  Post  Office  Square. 

CONTRACTOR. 

Bernard  Malone, 

Brookline. 

FLORIST. 

J.  A.  Zinn, 

11  Park  Place. 

ENGRAVERS. 

C.  J.  Peters  &  Son  Co., 

145  High  St. 

NOVELTIES. 

Gem  City  Novelty  Co., 

403  Bittne  St., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

1 19  Franklin  St. 

COFFEE. 

La  Touraine  Coffee, 

Quinby  Co. 

INSURANCE. 

Massachusetts  Bonding  &  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  SUPPLIES. 

U.  S.  Army  &  Navy  Store, 

75  Summer  St. 

STATIONERS. 

Wards, 

57-61  Franklin  St. 
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Christmas  Night 


JOSEPH  HURLEY.  *17 


HE  narrow  brook  that  wound  its  tortuous  way 
Was  clasped  in  silence  by  the  icy  air, 

And  from  the  glassy  surface  of  its  course 
Snow-covered  fields  stretched  up  to  ledges  bare 
Dotted  with  trees  and  rocks  whose  varied  shapes 
Reflected  from  the  moonbeam's  silent  ray 
Their  seeming  frozen  shadows,  interlaced, 

To  form  a  winter’s  vale  of  sheen  and  gray. 


And  to  this  valley  in  the  snow-clad  hills 
The  bright  star  led  the  sages  of  the  East 
And  humble  shepherds  from  their  pastured  flocks 
Before  their  King,  the  greatest  and  the  least. 


Our  Christmas  Customs 


JOHN  J.  CONNOR,  *15 


OW  cheerless  our  Christmas  would  be  were  it  not 
for  the  dear  old  customs  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  ages  now  gone  by.  What  would 
Christmas  be  to  the  young  if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus 
to  be  expected?  What  would  Christmas  be  to  us  if  there 
were  no  carols  sung  in  honor  of  the  little  Christ  Child,  no 
Christmas  tree  gayly  decorated  with  Christmas  candles,  no 
gifts  presented  to  each  one  that  is  near  and  dear?  Surely, 
if  these  dear  old  customs  were  not  observed  and  highly 
treasured,  our  Christmas  time  would  have  very  little  of  its 
present  joy  and  happiness.  Christmas  itself,  perhaps,  would 
mean  even  less  than  some  of  our  national  holidays,  instead 
of  being  the  one  most  happy,  joyful  and  peace-bringing 
day  of  the  whole  year,  the  day  on  which  the  young  are 
happy  beyond  telling  and  on  which  a  feeling  of  gladness 
and  peace  steals  into  the  hearts  of  the  old  and  takes  them 
back  to  the  days  when  they,  too,  were  young  and  carefree, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  morrow’s  trials  and  sorrows. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  though  these  customs  are  treas¬ 
ured  by  us  Christians  as  commemorating  the  day  on  which 
the  Infant  Saviour  was  born,  these  customs  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  directly  from  the  pagans.  This  does 
not  seem  so  strange,  however,  when  we  know  the  circum¬ 
stances.  When  the  Christian  era  began  and  the  Apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ  set  about  to  convert  the  world  to 
the  true  faith,  they  found  the  people  of  all  lands  buried  deeply 
in  the  worst  idolatry.  Some  worshipped  carved  images,  some 
worshipped  the  sun,  and  some  worshipped  nature  in  its 
different  forms.  Each  cult  had  its  own  religious  ceremon¬ 
ies  and  religious  customs.  The  Christian  missionaries  saw 
at  once  that  these  ceremonies  and  customs  had  such  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
persuade  them  to  abandon  them  when  they  became  con- 
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verted  to  Christianity.  So  the  Christians  decided  to  take 
those  features  of  the  pagan  ceremonies  and  customs  which 
were  harmless  and  adopt  them  as  Christian  observances  in 
honor  of  the  true  God  and  His  only  son  who  came  on  earth 
on  Christmas  Day.  In  this  way  these  ceremonies  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  were  formerly  pagan  came  to  have  a  holier 
meaning,  and  the  people  found  that  the  greater  joy  was  at 
the  feet  of  the  little  Christ  Child,  who  was  born  in  the 
Manger  at  Bethlehem  on  Christmas  morning. 

An  old  legend  accredits  Saint  Winfried,  who  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Scandinavians  in  the  eighth  century,  with 
having  caused  to  be  set  up  the  first  home  Christmas  tree. 
The  people  whom  he  was  trying  to  convert  to  Christianity 
were  given  to  the  Druid  worship,  and  he  chided  them  for 
adoring  trees  instead  of  the  true,  living  God.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  in  order  to  show  them  how  foolish  was  their  worship, 
he  took  an  axe  and  felled  the  giant  oak  beneath  which  the 
people  had  assembled  for  a  human  sacrifice.  As  the  great 
tree  crashed  to  the  ground,  a  small  fir  tree  sprang  up  mir¬ 
aculously  beyond  it,  and  the  saint  turned  to  the  worship¬ 
pers,  saying:  “Here  is  the  living  tree,  with  no  stain  of  blood 
upon  it,  that  shall  be  the  sign  of  your  new  worship.  See 
how  it  points  to  the  sky.  Call  it  the  tree  of  the  Christ  Child. 
Take  it  up  and  carry  it  to  the  Chieftain’s  hall.  You  shall 
go  no  more  into  the  shadows  of  the  forest  to  keep  your 
feasts  with  secret  rites  of  shame.  You  shall  keep  them  at 
home  with  songs  and  laughter  and  rites  of  love.  The  thun¬ 
der  oak  has  fallen,  and  I  think  the  day  is  coming  when  there 
shall  not  be  a  home  in  all  Germany  where  the  children  are 
not  gathered  around  the  green  fir  tree  to  rejoice  in  the 
birthnight  of  Christ.” 

The  Druids  decorated  their  trees  with  mistletoe  and 
bright  trinkets.  Christianity  gave  these  decorations  new 
meanings.  The  bright  balls  on  the  Christmas  tree  repre¬ 
sent  the  flashes  of  sunlight  through  the  tree  branches.  The 
colored  candles  represent  the  moon  and  the  stars,  while  the 
little  toy  animals  represent  the  sacrifices  which  were  for- 
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merly  made.  Above  all  is  the  beautiful,  brilliant  star  which 
signifies  the  Infant  Savior,  Christ  Himself,  the  Light  of  the 
world. 

One  of  our  most  common  customs  is  that  of  giving  gifts 
to  each  other  at  Christmas  time.  It  is  possible  that  this 
custom  may  have  descended  to  us  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  for  amongst  the  early  Romans  it  was  customary 
for  each  one  to  make  gifts  to  his  friends  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  festival.  But  we  Christians  like  to  believe  that  we 
give  gifts  because  the  Wise  Men  brought  gifts  to  the  little 
Infant  Jesus,  and  because  the  Infant  Himself  was  God’s 
great  gift  to  the  world.  From  the  earliest  Bible  times  it 
was  the  custom  to  make  gifts  to  the  poor  and  needy  and 
it  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  expression  of  a  good  and 
thankful  heart.  When  we  give  of  our  goods  to  the  poor, 
when  we  devote  even  a  small  share  of  our  wealth  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  those  on  whom  fortune  has 
frowned,  we  lay  gifts  at  His  feet  and  store  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  in  His  kingdom.  “To  give  is  blessed.” 

The  little  ones  would  have  no  Santa  Claus  to  dream  about 
if  it  were  not  for  good  Saint  Nicholas.  He  was  a  most  holy 
man  and  very  lovable.  About  the  year  300  A.  D.  he  was 
bishop  of  Myra.  Because  of  his  good  deeds  of  charity  and  his 
great  kindness  to  the  children  he  was  very  popular  and 
beloved  by  all  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  children.  The 
story  goes  that  he  desired  to  present  a  gift  surreptitiously 
to  an  aged  count  whose  fortunes  had  failed,  but  whose 
pride  forbade  him  let  anyone  know  of  his  poverty.  The 
good  bishop  approached  the  house  stealthily  and  peered  in 
•  at  the  window.  The  old  count  was  sleeping  in  a  chair  be¬ 
fore  the  open  fireplace  and  so,  in  order  to  avoid  awaking 
him,  the  bishop  climbed  up  on  the  roof  and  dropped  his 
gift  down  the  chimney,  thinking  it  would  fall  on  the  hearth. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  money  fell  into  one  of  the  old 
gentleman’s  stockings,  which  his  daughter  had  hung  up  to 
dry.  There  it  was  found  on  Christmas  morning  and  used 
as  a  dowry  for  his  eldest  daughter.  It  is  said  that  good 
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Saint  Nicholas  never  failed  to  put  a  gift  in  the  stockings 
which  were  hung  up  for  him  thereafter  whenever  the 
daughter  of  the  house  was  to  marry.  So  the  children  of 
today  always  look  for  gifts  in  their  stockings  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Our  custom  of  burning  candles  at  Christmas  time  seems 
to  have  come  directly  from  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  Many 
candles  were  not  only  lighted  everywhere,  but  the  people 
presented  candles  to  each  other  as  gifts.  At  first,  candles 
were  used  only  for  purposes  of  illumination ;  but  later  on 
they  were  lighted  to  show  the  cheerfulness  and  good  will 
of  the  people.  It  is  likely  that  this  feature  was  a  copy  of 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  celebrated  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Saturnalia  and 
the  Yule.  At  the  time  of  the  Nativity  many  thousands  of 
candles  were  burning  throughout  Palestine,  a  fitting, 
though  unintentional,  proclamation  of  the  Light  that  came 
into  the  world.  A  fact  that  bears  out  this  supposition  is 
that  the  Catholics  of  the  Greek  Church  call  Christmas  “The 
Feast  of  Lights.” 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  one  of  our  dearest  customs, 
that  of  singing  carols,  is  rapidly  dying  out.  This  custom 
is  so  old  that  there  is  doubt  even  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word.  The  first  carols  were  modeled  on  the  songs  written 
to  accompany  the  choric  dancing  and  caroling — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  dancing  and  singing — which  found  its  way  from 
the  pagan  rituals  into  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  year 
589  A.  D.  the  Council  of  Toledo  forbade  dancing  in  the  church 
on  certain  days  and  in  the  following  year  all  secular  dances 
in  the  church  were  forbidden.  However,  the  custom  did 
not  die  out  until  about  1209.  Many  of  the  carols  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century  have  the  characteristics  of  folk 
songs  and  preserve  curious  legends.  Carol  singing  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
the  greatest  English  writers,  Milton  and  Ben  Johnson 
among  them,  produced  some  beautiful  carols.  A  century 
later  Charles  Wesley  wrote  the  famous  “Hark,  How  the 
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Welkin  Rings,”  better  known  now  as  “Hark,  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing.”  The  earliest  printed  collection  of  carols  was 
issued  in  1621.  It  contained  the  famous  “Boar’s  Head” 
carol,  which  is  still  sung  every  year  at  Oxford  College.  The 
carol  exists  in  France,  where  it  is  known  as  “Noel,”  and 
also  in  Germany,  but  it  has  died  out  in  Scotland. 

These  dear  old  customs  are  with  us  today,  bound  up  with 
the  joyous  celebration  of  Christmas.  There  was  a  time, 
however,  several  centuries  ago,  when  the  Church,  because 
of  the  barbarous  features  which  entered  into  the  observance 
of  the  customs,  forbade  them  entirely.  But  later  on  they 
were  revived,  with  purer  and  holier  signification,  and  have 
since  been  kept  up  by  nearly  all  peoples.  The  people  will 
always  keep  them,  for  they  bring  with  them  a  happy,  holy, 
peaceful  spirit  which  takes  possession  of  our  souls  on 
Christmas  Day,  the  most  joyous  day  of  the  year  for  us  all. 


A  Christmas  Basket 

JOHN  A.  LAHIVE,  M5 

T  was  the  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving.  No¬ 
vember’s  early  dusk  was  settling  over  the  city  of 
St.  Botolph.  In  a  small  house  in  the  poorer  section 
of  the  town  a  kitchen  door  opened  slowly.  Mrs. 
Stanton  looked  up  from  her  darning  as  her  husband  entered 
the  room.  “Happy”  Jack,  as  he  had  been  called  for  his 
sunny  disposition,  belied  his  name.  With  his  head  lowered, 
his  eyes  downcast,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  dying  on  his  lips, 
the  poor  fellow  dropped  into  a  chair  and  sank  his  head  on 
the  table. 

“Why,  Jack!  What  is  the  matter?”  exclaimed  his  wife 
as  she  hastened  to  his  side. 

“No  work,  Marne,”  said  he.  “We’re  laid  off.” 

“Oh,  Jack!  For  how  long?” 

“I  don’t  know.  May  be  a  week,  may  be  a  month.”  Here 
his  voice  broke,  then  in  lower  tones,  “may  be  longer.” 

Mrs.  Stanton  had  resumed  her  seat.  Her  face  paled  and 
her  hands  twitched  nervously  at  her  gingham  apron.  For  a 
moment  or  two  she  sat  there  in  silence,  gazing  into  space. 
Her  husband  watched  her  closely,  and  resolved  to  fight 
trouble  like  a  man  and  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  his 
wife.  Again  she  questioned  him  : 

“What  are  they  laying  you  off  for,  Jack?” 

“On  account  of  that  confounded  war  over  in  Europe. 
They  can’t  get  the  chemicals  they  want  and  they  can’t  se¬ 
cure  as  many  orders  as  usual.  Business  is  bad  all  over  the 
country.” 

“Are  there  many  others  who  are  out  of  work,  Jack?” 

“Yes.  All  the  boys  are  out  except  those  in  the  shipping 
room.” 

Stanton  now  rose  and  stepped  over  to  his  wife’s  side. 
Resting  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  shaking  his  head, 
he  added ; 

“Marne,  I'm  afraid  it’*  going  to  be  a  hard  time  for  you 
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and  the  children.  I  wouldn’t  have  minded  this  lay-off  so 
much  if  we  had  that  old  account  in  the  bank  as  a  sort  of 
emergency  fund.  But  Tom’s  operation,  you  know,  used  up 
all  of  that.  Yes,  Marne,  it’s  going  to  be  a  hard,  hard  fight, 
but  we  won’t  give  in,  eh?” 

“No,  Jack.  Where  there’s  life  there’s  hope,  and  some¬ 
thing  may  turn  up  for  the  better.  But  here  come  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Not  a  word !” 

Two  little  tots,  one  a  girl  of  six,  the  other  a  boy  of  seven, 
trudged  in,  accompanied  by  a  lad  of  twelve.  The  latter 
had  been  out  of  bed  only  a  week.  Stricken  with  a  very 
serious  attack  of  appendicitis,  he  had  required  the  services 
of  the  best  specialist  in  town. 

The  children  had  just  returned  from  the  mysteries  and 
magic  of  tinsel,  toys  and  dolls  exposed  for  the  public  in  a 
near-by  store  window.  Their  eyes  still  sparkled  with  the 
visions  they  had  beheld.  Tom,  the  eldest,  was  not  as  much 
impressed  as  John  and  little  Mary,  who  began  chattering 
before  their  hats  and  coats  were  taken  off.  Both  wanted 
to  speak  at  once.  Both  were  eager  to  tell  of  the  wonderful 
sights  in  the  stores.  At  last,  after  they  had  eaten  their  sup¬ 
per  and  talked  themselves  weary,  they  were  hurried  off  to 
bed.  An  hour  later  Tom,  who  was  still  weak  from  his  re¬ 
cent  illness,  retired  for  the  night. 

Now  that  they  were  left  to  themselves,  Stanton  and  his 
wife  took  seats  at  the  kitchen  table  and  conversed  in  low 
tones.  They  were  formulating  plans  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency,  but  try  as  they  might,  figuring  on  the  strictest  kind 
of  economy,  they  only  saw  their  way  clear  for  a  little  over 
a  week.  Yet  there  was  a  faint  ray  of  hope,  for  business 
might  be  booming  again  by  that  time. 

The  week  sped  by.  Night  after  night  Jack  reached  home 
footsore  and  weary.  The  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
him  and  on  his  young  wife,  who  never  had  been  very 
strong.  Jack’s  face  looked  drawn  and  tired,  while  that  of 
his  wife  bore  the  treatening  signs  of  a  nervous  breakdown. 
Another  week  passed.  Articles  of  value  had  been  left  at 
the  pawn-shop.  Nowhere  could  work  be  found.  Employ- 
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ers,  instead  of  wanting  to  hire  men,  desired  to  lay  them  off 
temporarily,  and  in  this  way  cut  down  expenses.  Life  in 
the  Stanton  home  grew  sadder  and  sadder.  Lacking  proper 
food,  Tom,  the  convalescent,  was  weakening  visibly.  The 
little  innocents,  Mary  and  John,  were  looking  forward  to 
Christmas  and  “Santy”  Claus. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve!  For  two  days  the  sky  was  heavy 
with  dark  gray  clouds  and  all  were  waiting  for  snow. 
With  hopeful  and  eager  eyes  Jack  Stanton  had  watched 
the  heavens,  for  a  big  storm  meant  a  chance  for  work.  Yet 
the  snow  held  off  and  now  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 

In  Jack’s  home  two  slight  figures  kneeling  in  chairs  and 
resting  their  tiny  elbows  on  the  table  were  telling  Brother 
Tom  what  to  write  in  their  letters  to  “Santy.”  The  moth¬ 
er’s  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  and  with  a  pang  she  sadly 
turned  her  head  away  from  the  innocent  expectancy  of  the 
children. 

Outside,  though  business  was  poor  and  money  scarce, 
many  pedestrians  could  be  seen  plodding  their  way  home 
with  their  bundles  of  sweets  for  the  festival  and  toys  for 
the  children.  Soon  after  supper-time  the  snow  began  to 
fall.  At  first  it  came  in  tiny  little  flakes,  which  soon  grew 
larger  and  larger;  the  wind  rose  high  and  by  eight  o’clock 
a  blinding  storm  was  in  full  blast. 

About  the  time  that  the  storm  had  reached  its  height,  a 
man  clad  in  a  shabby  overcoat  that  seemed  none  too  warm, 
was  wending  his  way  along  a  boulevard  in  the  fashionable 
section  of  the  city.  Jack  Stanton  had  journeyed  out  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wealthy  in  search  of  an  odd  job  or  two. 
But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  With  a  heavy, 
grief-laden  heart,  he  now  turned  homeward.  He  was  going 
home — yes,  home.  Home  with  nothing  but  a  little  tea,  a 
few  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  box  of  canned  beef  for  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  He  was  going  home,  where  his  little  children, 
Mary  and  John,  were  waiting  for  “Santy”  to  bring  them  a 
sled  and  a  doll,  and  poor  Tom — well,  the  boy  wanted  food, 
good  nourishing  food,  and  who  was  to  get  it  for  him? 
Above  him  in  brown-stone  mansions  sounds  of  merri- 
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meat  rang  out.  Now  and  then  a  magnificent  Christmas 
tree  gaily  decked  with  small  electric  lights  and  brilliant 
ornaments  shone  in  the  windows.  And  now  Jack’s  way  led 
him  by  a  small  pond.  Its  icy  covering  lay  sheathed  in 
white,  while  the  firs  with  their  feathery  trimmings  brought 
back  memories  of  the  trees  shining  in  the  windows.  Be¬ 
yond  the  pond,  high  up  above  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  tow¬ 
ered  St.  Botolph’s  College  like  a  fortress  of  old  and  borne 
on  the  shifting  currents  of  the  storm  came  the  silvery  peal 
of  voices  sweetly  singing  the  familiar  strains  of  “Noel.” 
For  a  moment  all  care  was  forgotten.  Sweet  remembrances 
of  past  joys  flitted  before  Jack’s  mind.  But  the  grim 
spectre  of  the  present  rose  again  and  blotted  out  all  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  scene  now  changed.  Jack  was  entering  the  district 
of  the  poorer  people.  He  was  getting  nearer  home.  His 
steps  grew  slow.  A  short  distance  ahead,  a  boy  with  a 
basket  under  his  arm,  turned  the  corner.  The  streets  were 
now  almost  deserted.  An  idea  flashed  before  the  mind  of 
Stanton.  Why  not  trip  up  this  youth,  throw  him,  and' 
make  away  with  the  basket?  It  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  follow  him  cautiously,  creep  up  behind  him  in  a  darker 
locality  and  do  the  trick  in  a  moment.  The  deepening  snow 
muffled  his  footsteps.  He  was  drawing  close  to  the  boy. 
Now  they  were  passing  a  corner  where  a  great  arc  light 
flickered  above.  As  the  lad  made  the  crossing  he  turned 
half-way  round  to  shield  his  face  from  the  stinging  sleet. 
The  features  disclosed  to  view  were  pleasing.  They  were 
those  of  a  lad  of  eighteen.  The  boy,  whose  task  was  in  no 
wise  enviable,  delivering  a  basket  of  provisions  at  such  a 
time  and  under  such  conditions,  seemed  to  perform  his  duty 
with  a  right  good  will.  The  boy  was  beginning  to  whistle, 
and  as  he  strode  along  the  notes  of  “Jingle  Bells”  were 
whirled  back  to  the  ears  of  his  follower.  Jack  Stanton 
wanted  that  basket  and  its  contents  badly.  Yet  there  was 
something  in  the  youth’s  features,  something  in  the  whist¬ 
ling  of  that  tune  that  for  the  second  time  that  night  past 
joys  were  recalled  and  his  heart  again  grew  light.  This 
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time  the  picture  was  much  clearer.  Once  again  he  was  at 
good  old  St.  John’s  with  his  boyhood  chum.  It  was  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  and  the  school  choir,  according  to  their  established 
custom,  were  singing  Christmas  Carols  in  the  streets  of  old 
Drighton.  Again  they  were  collecting  the  coins  showered 
upon  them  which  would  buy  food  for  the  needy  and  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  children.  Gradually  the  scene  changed.  He 
was  gazing  at  his  present  home,  where  his  wife  was  sor¬ 
rowfully  waiting  his  return.  Again  the  longing  for  the 
basket !  The  place  was  quite  dark.  Once  more  the  thought 
of  his  boyhood  days  came  before  him.  No,  it  was  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  He  could  not  perform  such  a  deed  on  such  a 
night.  And  with  a  firm  step,  he  turned  down  a  by-street, 
altering  his  course  to  escape  from  danger. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  Stanton’s  house  loomed  up 
amid  the  falling  snow.  The  dim  gleam  of  a  lamp  in  the  rear 
showed  where  his  wife  was  waiting  in  sorrow.  Poor  Jack 
stifled  a  sob. 

But  who  was  that  turning  in  at  his  gate  ?  The  boy  with  the 
basket  was  approaching  his  door!  What  could  it  mean? 
There  must  be  some  mistake !  The  lad  was  ringing  the  bell. 
Mrs.  Stanton  opened  the  door  just  as  Jack  bounded  up  the 
steps.  All  hurriedly  stepped  in  out  of  the  storm. 

Both  Stantons  burst  forth  into  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  inquiry.  What  was  he  doing  there?  They  had  ordered 
nothing.  The  lad,  however,  with  a  pleasant  smile  playing 
about  his  lips,  raised  his  hands  in  protest. 

“There’s  no  mistake.  Don’t  worry  about  that,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “This  is  Mrs.  Stanton’s  house,  isn’t  it?  Yes!  And 
this  is  Mr.  Stanton?  Well  and  good!  This  basket  is  for  you 
folks  and  nobody  else.  So  please  take  it  and  welcome,  say  I.” 

“Ell  do  it,  but  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Mrs.  Stanton. 
“Here,  let  me  take  your  hat  and  coat  and  hang  them  where 
they  will  dry.  Jack,  take  the  young  gentleman  into  the  sitting- 
room.” 

As  the  lad  accompanied  Stanton  the  latter  observed  that  the 
boy’s  clothes  were  somewhat  better  than  those  usually  worn 
by  one  employed  in  such  work.  Stanton’s  wife  now  joined 
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them,  and  when  all  were  seated  the  youth  began  to  explain 
things  and  answrer  some  of  the  questions  he  had  been  asked. 

“Who  am  I?  Where  do  I  come  from?  Why  do  I  come 
here?  Say,  Mr.  Stanton,  let  me  breathe.  Whew!  I  am  one 
of  the  college  boys.”  The  Stantons  exchanged  glances.  “Now 
with  regard  to  the  basket.  That’s  a  little  scheme  we  got  up 
for  the  Christmas  season.” 

“What’s  the  scheme?  Tell  us  all  about  it!”  interrupted 
Stanton. 

“Well,  you  see,  there  are  a  number  of  fellows  up  at  St.  B.’s 
who  live  too  far  away  from  here  to  go  home  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  So  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  form  a 
sort  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  to  help  those  who  were 
in  need  here  in  St.  Botolph.  The  society  was  formed  a  month 
ago.  We  took  up  a  collection  among  the  fellows  and  solicited 
help  from  the  stores  where  the  St.  B.  boys  trade  as  well  as 
from  friends  of  the  students  residing  here  in  the  city.  We 
were  kept  pretty  busy  but  found  lots  of  fun  in  doing  the  work. 
We  were  very  careful  about  selecting  those  whom  we  were 
going  to  assist.  We  found  out  those  who  were  really  de¬ 
serving  through  various  sources,  either  through  priests, 
through  newsboys,  or  through  boys  working  in  provision 
stores.  That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it.  You  are  the  last  in  my 
district  and  I’m  very  pleased  to  wish  you  both  a  very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

“We  wish  you  the  same,”  came  heartily  from  both  Stantons. 

And  Mrs.  Stanton  added,  “Now  don’t  you  go  before  you 
have  a  hot  cup  of  tea,”  and  she  hurried  off  into  the  kitchen. 

“Yes,  do!”  exclaimed  Jack.  “But,  say,  my  young  friend, 
how  did  you  hear  about  us?” 

“Oh,  the  son  of  a  shipper  at  the  factory  told  us  about  your 
‘hard  luck,’  ”  rejoined  the  other. 

“Well,  my  boy,  I  can’t  thank  you  enough.  There’s  no  use 
in  my  trying.  But  I  do  hope  you’ll  consider  us  your  friends 
and — oh!  I  nearly  forgot.  What’s  your  name?  I  must  know 
that !” 

“Edward  White.” 

“Edward  White?  Where  from?” 
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“California.  Oakland.” 

“California.”  Stanton  repeated  the  word  very  slowly,  paused 
for  a  moment,  cast  a  searching  glance  into  the  countenance  of 
the  lad  before  him  and  asked  quickly,  “Is  your  father’s  name 
Robert  White  and  did  he  ever  live  in  Drighton?” 

The  boy  started.  His  face  flushed.  “Why,  yes,  that’s  my 
father’s  name  and  he  did  live  in  Drighton,”  he  answered  in 
great  surprise.  Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  “For  heaven’s 
sake,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’re  ‘Happy’  Jack  Stanton, 
the  old  quarterback  at  St.  John’s,  who  chummed  with  my 
father  at  school?” 

“Why, — er — er — yes,  but - ” 

“Great  Scott !  This  is  rich !  Say,  but  I’m  mighty  glad  we 
did  this  Christmas  work.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  you  need, 
if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  for  goodness’  sake,  tell  me! 
Pa’ll  have  a  fit  if  you  need  help  and  I  don’t  give  it  to  you.” 

“No,  no,  my  boy,  you’ve  done  enough  as  it  is!”  replied 
Jack. 

“Now,  don’t  be  foolish,  Mr.  Stanton.  You’ve  had  troubles 
enough  as  it  is.  I  know  why  you  left  St.  John’s  and  how 
after  your  father’s  death  you  supported  your  mother  and  two 
brothers,  and  how - ” 

“Here,  here,  that’ll  do.  I  don’t  like  to  offend  you,  my  boy, 
but - ” 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Stanton  broke  in,  “Jack  Stanton,  this  is 
the  fifth  time  I’ve  asked  you  to  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  but  you  were  talking  away  with  this  young  man  as  though 
I  were  over  in  Europe.”  Mrs.  Stanton  then  heard  the  whole 
story  over  the  teacups. 

Before  returning  to  the  college  Eddie  dispatched  a  telegram 
to  his  father,  explaining  the  condition  of  affairs.  And  on 
Christmas  morning  he  received  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
“Happy”  should  report  on  Dec.  26  at  9  A.  M.  at  the  office  of 
the  United  in  St.  Botolph,  where  he  would  be  appointed  as 
agent.  It  was  indeed  a  merry  Christmas  in  the  Stanton  home, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  Eddie  White  and  his  chums,  who,  unable 
to  spend  the  Christmas  time  in  their  own  far-distant  homes, 
cheerfully  brought  it  into  the  homes  of  others. 


Song  of  the  Virgin 

GERALD  C.  FITZGERALD,  ’16 


OST  Thou  know,  my  little  Jesus, — 
Dost  Thou  know,  my  little  Son — 
That  today  it  is  Thy  Birthday, — 
Dost  Thou  know,  my  little  One? 


Swiftly  have  the  golden  hours 

From  that  blessed  midnight  flown 
When  my  little  King  came  to  Me, 

And  a  manger  was  His  throne. 


Swiftly,  aye,  but  ah  so  sweetly 

I  have  scarcely  marked  their  flight; — 
All  my  thoughts,  my  love,  my  being, 
Centered  on  Thee,  day  and  night. 


In  the  morning  when  on  waking, 

Thou  dost  softly  call  to  me, 

Through  my  heart  a  joy  goes  thrilling — 
Joy  that  such  a  thing  should  be. 
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Through  the  day’s  fair,  blithesome  hours, 
All  my  tasks  are  but  delight, 

Stooping,  little  arms  do  catch  me, 

Arms  that  hold  with  baby  might. 


In  the  evening,  in  the  twilight, 
While  the  shadows  silent  creep, 
Clasped  unto  my  breast  I  sing  Thee, 
Sing  Thee  to  the  land  of  sleep. 


Through  night’s  long  and  silent  watches, 
Softer  than  a  star’s  dim  rays, 

Sweeter  than  the  scent  of  roses, 

’Gainst  my  cheek  Thy  warm  breath  plays. 


And  today  is  Thy  first  Birthday, 
Thy  first  Birthday,  little  Son, 
And  my  heart  is  overflowing, 
With  pure  joy,  my  little  One. 


Christmas  Music 

PAUL  HANLY  FURFEY,  *17 

naS^lHRISTMAS  music  boasts  a  very  high  origin.  It 
was  born  on  the  plains  of  Judea,  on  those  plains 
hallowed  by  a  thousand  sacred  memories  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  where  Ruth  had  wandered  among  the  golden  corn 
and  the  youthful  David  had  tended  his  flocks.  It  was  born 
when  the  astonished  shepherds  beheld  the  heavens  opened 
and  heard  the  angelic  choir  singing  “Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  and  on  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good  will.” 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  first  Christmas,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  the  season  of  the  Nativity  should  be 
regarded  as  pre-eminently  a  season  of  music.  And  so  in¬ 
deed  it  is.  All  the  quaint  old  Yule-tide  customs  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  song.  The  holly  and  the  boars  head  were 
brought  home  to  the  sound  of  music  and  the  stillness  of 
the  morning  was  broken  by  the  waits  singing  their  joyful 
carols,  but  the  most  sacred  and  appropriate  service  which 
music  has  rendered  to  the  celebration  of  Christmas  has 
been  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
while  the  Church  was  in  the  throes  of  persecutfon,  no  im¬ 
portant  hymns  were  written ;  but  when  the  era  of  Constan¬ 
tine  dawned  on  the  troubled  world  a  great  awakening  was 
felt.  St.  Ambrose,  called  “the  father  of  Latin  hymnody,” 
wrote  one  of  the  first  important  Christmas  hymns.  He 
was  followed  by  the  great  Prudentius,  whose  ode  on  the 
Nativity  is  too  little  known.  It  begins : 

i 

“Corde  natus  ex  parentis  ante  mundi  exordium 
Alpha  et  o  coognominatus,  ipse  fons  ea  clausula 
Omnium  quae  sunt,  fuerunt,  quaeque  post  futura  sunt 

Saeculorum  saeculis.” 
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Among  the  Greeks  we  must  mention  the  renowned  Ro¬ 
manos.  The  most  popular  of  his  hymns  was  on  Christmas 
and  was  performed  every  year  with  great  pomp  before  the 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople  by  a  picked  choir,  con¬ 
sisting  of  singers  selected  from  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
and  the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  dramatic  oratorio,  being  of  great  length  and  sung  by 
choirs  and  counter  choirs  and  supplied  with  poem  and  re¬ 
frain.  This  custom  extended  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
centuries. 

The  next  great  development  was  the  introduction  of  the 
plain  chant,  under  Pope  Gregory  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  to  this  distinctive  music  that  the  liturgy  of 
the  Catholic  Church  owes  much  of  its  peculiar  charm. 
Mozart,  who  had  himself  written  much  liturgical  music, 
exclaims  enthusiastically  of  plain  chant  that  he  ‘‘would 
gladly  exchange  all  his  music  for  the  fame  of  having  com¬ 
posed  the  Gregorian  preface.” 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Latin  hymnody 
reach  its  climax.  Many  of  our  most  beautiful  Christmas 
hymns  belong  to  this  period.  At  the  same  time  we  witness 
the  rise  of  the  liturgical  drama.  An  old  chronicler  describes 
the  celebration  of  the  Nativity  at  the  great  cathedral  at 
Metz.  Mass  was  started  at  such  a  time  that  the  consecra¬ 
tion  should  fall  exactly  on  the  stroke  of  midnight.  After 
the  “Te  Deum”  a  single  chorister  stood  before  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  announced  in  song  the  happy  news  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity  in  the  words  of  the  angel,  “Nolite  timere,  etc.”  Then 
a  group  of  priests,  representing  the  shepherds,  came  for¬ 
ward  and  so  the  scene  progressed  until  finally,  as  a  culmi¬ 
nation,  a  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  exposing  the  sacred  In¬ 
fant  in  His  crib.  It  must  indeed  have  been  an  inspiring 
spectacle,  the  great  cathedral  ablaze  with  lights,  the  rich 
carvings  and  tracery,  the  decorations,  the  vast  throng  of 
people  and  the  sacred  drama  which  they  came  to  witness. 

Many  of  the  greatest  composers  have  devoted  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  liturgical  music.  Among  them  are  the  three  won- 
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derful  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Of  the 
first  of  the  trio  we  must  remark  his  seventh,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  Masses.  These  are  particularly  suited  for 
Christmas  on  account  of  the  peculiar  note  of  joy  which 
dominates  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mozart’s  sev- 
enth  and  twelfth  Mass  and  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  C. 

In  the  works  of  the  famous  Carl  Moria  Von  Weher,  the 
Masses  in  G  and  in  E  flat  are  well  suited  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Nativity.  Those  who  have  heard  the  former  of  these 
works  will  recall  the  exceptionally  fine  Sanctus. 

Cherubini,  who  had  so  many  names  that  he  is  known 
only  by  the  last  one,  wrote  a  Mass  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
The  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  his  Mass  in  F  are  sometimes  used 
at  Christmas. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  we  must  mention  HammeH’s 
Mass  in  E  flat,  Farmer’s  in  B  flat,  Kallioda’s  in  A,  Witska’s 
in  G,  Corcone’s  Mass  in  F  and  Leonard’s  in  E  flat  as  well 
as  the  “Ave  Maria”  from  Battman’s  “Convent  Mass”  and 
the  various  Masses  found  in  the  works  of  Giambatista  Per- 
golesi. 

Any  article  on  Christmas  music  would  be  sadly  incom¬ 
plete  if  it  neglected  to  mention  two  hymns  which  have  en¬ 
deared  themselves  to  the  Christian  world.  The  first  is 
“Stille  Nacht,”  known  in  English  translations  as  “Holy 
Night.”  It  was  written  by  the  devout  vicar  of  Wagrein, 
Joseph  Francis  Mohr.  The  last  verse  is  surpassingly  beau¬ 
tiful  : 

r 

1 

“Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht!  Gottes  Sohn  o  wie  lacht 

Lieb’  aus  deinem  gottlichen  Mund,  dauns  schlagt  die 
retten  de  Stund’ 

Christ  in  deiner  Geburt,  Christ  in  deiner  Geburt.” 


This  defies  translation,  but  nevertheless  we  quote  one  of 
the  numerous  versions  which  have  been  attempted : 
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“Silent  night!  Holy  night!  Son  of  God,  love’s  pure 
light 

Radiant  beams  from  Thy  holy  Face,  with  the  dawn  of 
redeeming  grace. 

Jesus,  Lord,  at  I  hy  birth,  Jesus,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth.” 

1  he  other  hymn  is  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  expresses  the  quintessence  of  Christmas  spirit.  It 
is  one  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  and  I  believe  that  this 
article  can  be  closed  in  no  more  appropriate  manner  than 
by  those  inspired  words: 


“Adeste,  fideles,  Laeti  triumphantes 
Venite,  venite  in  Bethlehem 
Natum  videte,  Regem  Angelorum 
Venite  adoremus,  venite  adoremus 
Venite  adoremus  Dominum.” 


The  Rotunda 

ANDREW  F.  O'BRIEN,  ’16 


a  H  ERE  was  a  remarkable  advance  made  in  the  in¬ 
terior  decoration  of  our  new  recitation  building  when 
the  unsightly  scaffolding,  which  for  so  long  had  ob¬ 
scured  the  noble  work  Brother  Francis  Schroen,  S.J.,  was 
doing  in  the  rotunda,  was  finally  removed.  The  rotunda 
forms  the  center  of  the  magnificent  building  and  extends  its 
stone  columns  and  arches  up  into  the  massive  towers.  The 
architecture  is  pure  Gothic,  and  the  plan  of  decorations  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  delicate  lines  of  that  style. 

As  one  enters  the  rotunda,  the  effect  of  the  architecture  and 
the  decorations  breaks  full  upon  one’s  vision.  Soft  streams  of 


light  from  the  stained-glass  windows  set  high  in  the  tower 
illumine  the  statue  of  St.  Michael  conquering  Lucifer,  which 
occupies  a  central  position  in  a  group  composed  of  statues  of 
St.  Aloysius,  St.  John  Berchmans,  St.  Stanislaus  and  St.  Ig¬ 
natius.  These  statues  of  pure  white  Carrara  marble  are  set 


against  a  background  of  rich  dark  green  panelling  bordered 
with  metal  and  stone.  Smaller  panels  are  seen  just  above  the 
statues  painted  in  the  same  way  and  still  higher  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  is  charmed  by  four  wonderful  paintings  entitled 
“Fides,”  “Religio,”  “Educatio”  and  “Scientia,”  which  look 
down  from  their  commanding  position  in  the  clerestory. 

The  first  painting,  entitled  “Fides,”  shows  Father  Mar¬ 
quette  in  a  canoe,  being  escorted  down  the  Mississippi  by  three 
Catholic  Indians  lately  converted  by  the  Father.  The  beauty 
of  the  painting  can  hardly  be  realized  by  a  mere  word  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  coloring 
is  exquisite,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scene  portrayed. 
Father  Marquette  stands  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  looking  out 
upon  the  muddy  waters  of  the  stream  ever  to  be  associated 
with  his  name,  the  light  of  discovery  and  spiritual  search  for 
souls  in  pagan  lands  shining  in  his  eyes.  He  is  the  tireless 
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explorer,  who,  by  his  patient  toil,  opened  up  the  great  West 
and  South  and  planted  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  among 
the  Western  Indians.  A  second  canoe  shows  the  explorers, 
Joliet  and  his  white  comrades  who  accompanied  Marquette  on 
his  wearisome  journeys.  The  two  canoes  are  just  entering 
the  Father  of  Waters  from  the  Illinois,  the  faces  of  the  heroes 
showing  undaunted  courage,  despite  the  toil  and  fatigue  of 
their  long  journey. 

The  second  painting,  “Religio,”  beautiful  in  concept,  sub¬ 
lime  in  treatment,  soft  and  harmonious  in  its  color  scheme, 
represents  the  august  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  New  England  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  Father  Biard.  The 
scene  depicted  is  Mount  Desert,  on  the  shores  of  Some’s 
Sound.  The  artist  shows  the  gentle  missionary  clothed  in  sim¬ 
ple  vestments  offering  up  the  Sacred  Host  before  a  large 
wooden  cross  and  a  rustic  stone  altar,  while  around  him  the 
colonists  with  the  implements  of  civilization  kneel  in  adora¬ 
tion  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  In  the  middle  distance  appears 
a  rude  Indian  village,  and  groups  of  savages  are  looking  on 
in  curious  wonderment  at  this  strange  scene  taking  place  for 
the  first  time  in  their  native  wilds.  The  Mass  was  served  by 
a  lay  brother  of  the  society,  and  to  this  day  are  to  be  seen  the 
old  millstones,  the  last  vestige  of  that  once  glorious  mission, 
but  the  seed  there  sown  has  flourished  gloriously  until  now 
we  in  New  England  can  see  the  great  tree  of  Catholicity  that 
has  sprung  from  the  little  mustard  seed. 

The  third  painting  that  meets  our  gaze  is  entitled  “Edu- 
catio,”  and  represents  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  among  the  young  scholars  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  is  standing  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  his  finger 
marking  the  place  in  the  open  book  in  his  hand.  He  is  recit¬ 
ing  his  Latin  lesson  while  the  students  gaze  admiringly  on  him 
from  their  benches.  A  wonderful  example,  this,  of  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  a  great  man.  He  had  been  a  sturdy  warrior  on 
Spain’s  battlefields,  a  hero  of  his  day,  distinguished  at  court 
for  his  gallantry,  as  well  as  on  the  field  for  his  courage.  Now 
he  has  cast  aside  his  military  and  court  garb  to  don  the  sim- 
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pie  dress  of  a  scholar;  now  he  stands,  a  man  of  thirty,  among 
the  young  boys  of  the  school,  learning  the  rudiments  of  the 
classics  and  philosophy  in  order  to  found  that  great  Society 
which  has  always  been  a  staunch  defender  and  propagator  of 
Catholic  education  throughout  the  world. 

The  fourth  painting,  “Scientia,”  shows  the  work  of  the 
society  in  the  field  of  science,  represented  in  the  person  of 
Father  Athanasius  Kircher,  the  most  famous  scientist  of  the 
Order,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  decipher  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  which 
are  seen  in  the  painting.  His  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
physics  was  profound,  and  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  figure  of  the  Father,  depicts  his  learn¬ 
ing  in  these  fields. 

The  ceiling  is  painted  a  metallic  blue  bordered  with  a  rich 
metal  design. 

The  group  of  four  paintings  has  a  binding  thread.  It  shows 
the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  different  fields  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Trinity.  Above  “Scientia”  there  streams  forth  the 
light  of  creation  from  God  the  Father,  surrounded  by  the  sun 
and  stars,  with  the  earth  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty. 
Above  “Educatio”  God  the  Son  is  represented  shedding  his 
strengthening  light  of  Redemption  on  his  hero,  Ignatius,  and 
above  “Religio”  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  vivify¬ 
ing  the  faith  in  strange  lands. 

The  decoration  of  the  rotunda,  therefore,  beautifully  de¬ 
scribes  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  carried  on  by  the 
Jesuits.  To  spread  the  faith,  to  keep  it  alive  and  flourishing 
by  the  practices  of  religion,  to  uplift  the  mind  by  true  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  harmonize  science  with  revealed  doctrines. 

All  this  is  the  concept,  beautifully  executed,  of  a  truly 
great  religious  artist,  Brother  Schroen,  S.J.,  who  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  result  of  his  labors  which  will  ever  stand  in 
the  future  years  of  the  college  as  a  lasting  testimonial  to  his 
genius  and  his  love. 


A  Startled  Santa 

M.  J.  F..  15 

BWO  little  bundles  of  nervous  childhood  were  lying  in 
the  big  bed,  the  blankets  pulled  up  to  their  chins  and 
tucked  in  at  the  sides.  The  room  was  dimly  splashed 
with  the  moon’s  rays.  Through  the  window  the  white  snow 
world  appeared,  stretching  away  in  rising  hills  and  dipping 
valleys,  silent  under  the  pale,  cold  stars. 

One  of  the  little  bundles  rose  in  the  bed  and  shook  the  other 
little  bundle.  Joe  woke,  rubbed  his  eyes,  saw  Charlie  looking 
at  him  and  then  remembered. 

“Is  it  time?  Oh,  I  don’t  hear  anything!  Did  he  come?’’ 
“Not  yet,”  answered  Charlie,  “but  it  must  be  near  the  time 
now.  I  can’t  keep  awake  much  longer.” 

“I’ll  stay  awake  for  awhile  and  if  I  hear  the  sleigh  bells 
and  see  the  reindeer’s  horns  I’ll  wake  you.” 

“Oh,  don’t  forget!”  said  Charlie  anxiously,  “and  if  you 
keep  looking  at  the  moon  and  counting  the  stars  and  praying 
to  the  angels  of  Bethlehem,  you  won’t  fall  asleep.” 

“No,  I  won’t  fall  asleep.  I’ll  see  Santa  and  we’ll  catch  him 
coming  down  the  chimney.  Oh,  won’t  we  surprise  him !  Is  he 
very  fat,  Charlie?” 

“His  pictures  make  him  very  fat.  His  face  is  big  and 
round,  too.” 

“And  all  over  red,  with  white  whiskers  and  a  big  white  and 
red  hat,”  added  Joe. 

“And  he  laughs  all  the  time  all  over  his  face  and  in  his  eyes,” 
said  Charlie. 

“And  he  carries  a  whip  for  his  reindeer.  My,  Charlie,  he 
must  have  a  big  sled  to  carry  all  the  presents  for  everybody.” 

“And  think  of  all  the  big  Christmas  trees !”  said  Charlie. 
“Now,  Joe,  if  you  go  to  sleep,  mind,  we  won’t  be  able  to  jump 
out  at  him  when  he  puts  up  the  tree  and  puts  the  presents  on 
it.” 

“/  won’t  fall  asleep,”  said  Joe  sturdily;  “I’m  listening  for 
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the  bells — there !  Didn’t  you  hear?  Oh,  it’s  the  church  bell. 
One— two— three— ”  and  the  little  fellow  counted  up  to  ten, 
one  chubby  finger  marking  off  the  gonging  of  the  bell. 

“Only  ten,”  sighed  Charlie,  “two  more  hours.  He  never 
comes  before  midnight.  Mind  now,  Joe,  don’t  fall  asleep !  ’ 

“J  won’t  fall  asleep.  You  wait  and  see.” 

Ten  minutes  later  silence  reigned  in  the  room.  Charlie  had 
glided  into  a  Christmas  dreamland  and  Joe,  after  pinching 
himself,  and  staring  at  the  moon  and  counting  the  stars  up  to 
thirteen,  settled  his  yellow  head  gently  against  the  white  pil¬ 
low  and  before  long,  unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  followed 
after  Charlie  into  the  dreamland  of  childhood’s  Christmas. 

II. 

Downstairs  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  were 
seated  at  the  dining  room  table.  They  were  tired.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  decorated  with  candles,  tinsel  trappings,  silver  and 
gold  designs,  with  the  toys  for  Joe  and  Charlie  grouped  invit¬ 
ingly  at  the  foot,  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  fatigue. 

Mr.  Hammond  walked  to  the  window,  drew  aside  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  gazed  out  into  the  night.  Mrs.  Hammond  arose  and 
stood  by  his  side. 

“It’s  a  beautiful  Chrismas  Eve,  Alfred,”  she  said  softly;  “I 
have  two  regrets,  though.  Grace  not  yet  home  from  the  con¬ 
vent  school,  and  my  poor  wayward  brother  Will  probably  off 
in  the  night,  this  holy  night,  with  his  wild  companions.” 

“Poor  Will,”  said  Mr.  Hammond,  “now,  he  is  not  a  bad  fel¬ 
low.  Why  can’t  he  stay  upstairs  in  his  room  more?  Why 
couldn’t  he  have  helped  us  tonight  with  the  tree?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Alfred.  He’s — there  he  is  now.  I  hear  him 
in  the  entryway.” 

A  young  man,  rather  pale  and  nervous  looking,  soon  made 
his  appearance  and  greeted  them. 

“Merry  Christmas !”  he  said  slowly. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Will !”  answered  both. 

“Will,”  said  Mrs.  Hammond,  “see  how  your  presents  to  the 
boys  look  in  this  soft  light.  There’s  the  sled,  and  the  hobby 
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horse,  and  here’s  the  muff  for  Grace.  Why  are  you  so  mys¬ 
terious  about  that  muff?” 

“Oh,  no  reason,”  said  Will,  evidently  not  liking  the  refer¬ 
ence.  “It’s  a  good  present,  I  think,  for  Grace.  She  comes 
home  tomorrow  morning,  doesn’t  she?” 

“Bright  and  early,”  assented  Mr.  Hammond ;  “I’m  going 
down  for  her  before  Mass.  I’m  sorry  her  aunt  kept  her  over 
so  long.” 

“She  likes  her,  you  know,”  said  Will.  I’m  going  off  to  bed.” 
He  moved  toward  the  tree  and  touched  the  muff.  “Yes,  that’s 
a  good  present,  useful,  you  know,  and  all  that.  Good  night.” 

“Good  night,”  they  answered,  and  when  Will  had  gone  up¬ 
stairs,  Mrs.  Hammond  looked  at  her  husband  and  sighed : 

“A  good  boy  at  heart,  Alfred,  but  he  has  been  misled  by  his 
companions.  Think  of  remaining  out  until  11.30  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve !” 

“Well,  we  can  only  hope  for  the  best,  my  dear.  He  looked 
worn  and  worried.” 

“I  noticed  it.  I  wonder  what  can  have  gone  wrong !” 

“Well,  well !  Don’t  worry  about  it  now.  Just  turn  the  light 
low.  Imagine  those  two  youngsters  tomorrow !” 

Mrs.  Hammond  smiled. 

“I  do  believe  they  were  scheming  to  stay  awake  and  capture 
Santa  Claus.” 

Mr.  Hammond  laughed. 

“Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  scamps,”  he  said. 

Quietly  ascending  the  stairs,  they  stood  for  a  moment  out¬ 
side  the  boys’  room.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  pushed  open  the  door  and  looked  in,  his  wife  close  by 
him.  The  two  bundles  wrapped  in  their  blankets  were  very 
quiet.  Joe’s  fat  arm  was  resting  on  the  coverlet.  His  face 
was  toward  the  window  and  the  slow  moving  moon. 

“God  bless  those  bundles !”  whispered  Mr.  Hammond. 

“Amen !”  whispered  Mrs.  Hammond,  and  smiled. 

III. 

Will  had  gone  to  his  room,  but  not  to  his  bed.  He  could 
not  sleep.  Beackly  had  won  every  cent.  The  fellow  was  a 
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perfect  genius  with  the  cards,  and  as  hard-hearted  as  he  was 
clever.  Will  owed  him  a  deal  of  money  already,  and  when 
Beackly  insisted  on  payment  in  full,  Will  put  him  off.  He 
had  to  do  that.  Beackly  was  persistent  and  became  threat¬ 
ening.  He  would  demand  his  salary  from  the  firm.  He 
would  inform  Mrs.  Hammond. 

Will  was  perplexed.  He  knew  where  a  goodly  sum  of 
money  was,  enough  at  least  to  hold  Beackly  off  for  a  time. 
As  generous-hearted  as  he  was  easily  led,  Will  had  placed  a 
few  gold  pieces  in  the  muff,  his  present  to  Grace.  He  could 
use  them  now.  Why  not  take  them?  They  were  his.  He 
would  make  it  up  to  Grace  when  he  had  an  opportunity. 

So  he  reasoned,  and  reaching  a  decision  which  made  him 
feel  more  like  a  burglar  than  anything  else,  he  waited  until 
his  sister  and  her  husband  had  retired  and  then  quietly  slipped 
downstairs. 

IV. 

One  of  the  bundles  on  the  bed  stirred  uneasily.  He  had 
been  flying  through  the  air  with  the  reindeer  of  Santa  Claus 
and  he  was  now  falling  through  a  vast  space  that  seemed  to  be 
limitless.  Charlie  awoke.  Joe  still  slept  peacefully.  The  fat 
arm  was  shaken  again  and  again  by  Charlie  before  the  young¬ 
ster  opened  his  eyes. 

“Why — oh — oh — Charlie — has  he — ”  Joe  stopped  and  real¬ 
ized  what  had  happened.  He  had  slept  at  his  post!  They 
would  not  be  able  to  capture  Santa  that  Christmas !  “Oh, 
Charlie — I — I  fell  asleep,”  he  said,  and  the  big  tears  welled  up 
in  his  eyes. 

“It’s  all  right,”  assured  Charlie,  “you  wait  here  now  till  I  go 
out  into  the  hall  and  see  what  time  it  is.” 

Charlie  stepped  out  on  the  floor,  and  just  then  a  stair 
creaked  very  near  the  door  of  their  room.  Both  boys  were 
frightened. 

“What’s  that?”  whispered  Joe. 

“I — I — don’t  know,”  said  Charlie,  and  then  a  great  light 
dawned  on  him. 

“Joe,”  he  said,  hurriedly,  “who  else  can  it  be  but  Santa. 
Quick,  let’s  follow  him  and  capture  him  in  the  room.” 
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carpet  received  the  light  footsteps  softly,  and  when  at  last 
Charlie  and  Joe  opened  the  door,  lo,  they  beheld  in  the  dim 
light  a  man,  a  big  man  too,  standing  near  a  great  big  Christ¬ 
mas-tree  putting  something  on  one  of  its  branches.  They 
crept  silently  upon  him,  and  when  quite  close,  leaped  upon 
him  and  held  him  fast. 

“We’ve  got  you,  Santa  Claus!  We’ve  got  you!’’  they  cried. 

Now,  Santa  Claus,  startled  as  he  was,  said  something  not 
fit  for  two  little  bundles  of  childhood  to  hear,  but  then  he 
must  be  excused.  He  was  startled.  “I’m  not  Santa,  boys,”  he 
said  at  once.  “Santa  has  been  here,  can’t  you  see?”  and  he 
pointed  to  the  tree  and  the  toys  and  the  presents. 

Santa  was  holding  a  muff  in  his  hands.  Joe  and  Charlie 
now  realized  that  the  Santa  they  had  captured  was  only  Uncle 
Will. 

“Why,  uncle,”  said  Charlie,  more  than  half  way  on  the  road 
to  tears,  “we — we  thought — ” 

“Yes,  sir;  U — Uncle  W — Will,”  blubbered  Joe,  “we — we 
thought  we  had  Santa  and  n — now  it’s  only  you.” 

“Well,  well,  boys,”  said  Uncle  Will,  putting  an  arm  around 
each  little  white-gowned  figure,  “I  was  only  putting  something 
in  Grace’s  muff  that  Santa  left  for  her.  See?”  and  he  held  up 
two  shining  gold  pieces. 

“Oh !  oh !”  cried  the  boys.  “Did  Santa  send  you  with 
them?” 

“Well— eh— yes,  he  did,”  fabricated  Uncle  Will.  “The  old 
gentleman  was  in  a  hurry  and  dropped  these  down  to  me  as  he 
rode  off  in  his  sleigh.” 

“Were  there  bells  and  reindeer?”  asked  Joe  eagerly. 

“Oh,  yes !”  said  Uncle  Will ;  “now  let  me  carry  you  upstairs 
and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Next  morning  Grace  was  delighted  with  the  muff  and  gold 
pieces.  The  boys  were  soothed  because  they  had  almost  cap¬ 
tured  Santa.  Will,  who  had  explained  certain  matters  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hammond,  felt  vastly  relieved,  and  was  not  very 
sorry  that  he  had  been  taken  for  Santa  Claus  by  two  scheming 
youngsters  and  thoroughly  startled. 


Christmas  Among  the  Poets 

JAMES  H.  KENNEY,  *16 

»HILE  the  howling  of  the  bleak  December  wind 
outside  makes  home  and  the  warm,  glowing  fire 
seem  more  cheerful,  let  us  indulge  to  our  heart’s 
content  in  the  thought  that  is  uppermost,  Christmas.  Let 
us  go  in  fancy  with  those  who  most  beautifully  express 
the  peace  that  blessed  the  earth  and  the  happiness  that 
reigned  supreme  at  the  coming  of  the  Christ  Child,  the 
poets. 

What  topic  is  more  suited  to  their  genius;  what  theme 
more  suggestive  of  rich  imagery;  what  story  more  worthy 
of  love  and  inspiration?  For  two  thousand  years  they  have 
waxed  eloquent;  with  a  genius  that  we  less  gifted  ones  can 
only  admire,  with  imagery  that  is  unrivalled,  with  a  love 
that  is  distinctive  of  the  master-hand. 

As  we  take  down  the  well-worn  volume  it  almost  seems 
to  have  intelligence  for  it  opens  at  Milton’s  “Hymn  to  the 
Nativity.”  *  _ 

“Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain 
To  welcome  Him  to  this  His  new  abode?” 

The  poet  whose  imaginative  powers  were  stimulated  by 
his  affliction,  pictures  how 

“The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 

Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn 

Sate  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row.” 

And  lo !  over  the  hush  of  the  pastures  came  a  burst  of 
music,  faintly  sweet,  swelling  clearer  and  stronger,  until  it 
seemed  that  clouds  and  stars,  green  earth  and  golden  sky 
were  chanting  together  with  mighty  voice : 
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Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 

On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men ! 

We  feel  with  Tennyson  as  though  we  are  living  amidst 
those  hallowed  scenes,  and 

“The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still ; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

„  « 

“Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 

Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door  •  .  . 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound. 

“Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 

That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease, 

Peace  and  good-will,  good-will  and  peace,  .  ; 
Peace  and  good-will,  to  all  mankind.” 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  we  see  that  while  the  dark 
cloud  of  paganism  still  hovered  over  the  eternal  city,  the 
poet  Prudentius  wrote  in  golden  latinity  of  the  coming  of 
the  Saviour.  Down  through  the  Middle  Ages  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  custom  was  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  efforts  of  the  bards.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Merrie  Old  England  they  continued  to  write  of  the  time 
when  all  the  world  is  kin;  some  appealing  to  the  palate, 
others  calling  loved  ones  home  to  live  once  more  ’mid  the 
scenes  of  their  childhood.  Stevenson  thus  laments  the 
Christmas  spent  at  sea : 

“But  all  that  I  could  think  of  in 
The  darkness  and  the  cold, 

Was  that  I  was  leaving  home  and 
My  folks  were  growing  old.” 
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Christmas  is  a  season  from  all  its  associations,  whether 
domestic  or  religion,  suggesting  thoughts  of  joy.  A  man 
dissatisfied  with  his  endeavors  is  a  man  tempted  to  sadness. 

“O  ye  beneath  life’s  crushing  load, 

Whose  forms  are  bending  low, 

Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way, 

With  painful  steps  and  slow, 

Look  now!  for  glad  and  golden  hours 
Come  swiftly  on  the  wing: 

Oh,  rest  beside  the  weary  road, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing.” 

The  poet  lifts  the  Christmas  time  out  of  the  sordid  give- 
and-take  which  some  people  make  of  it.  He  elevates  it  to 
the  domain  of  religion  where  it  belongs. 

In  his  younger  days,  while  he  was  yet  a  Catholic,  Luther 
expressed  his  earnest  feelings  in  these  beautiful  lines : 

“Ah,  dearest  Jesus,  Holy  Child! 

Make  Thee  a  bed,  soft,  undefiled, 

Within  my  heart,  that  it  may  be 
A  quiet  chamber  kept  for  Thee.” 


It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  treat  this  subject  exhaus¬ 
tively.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  certain  definite  lim¬ 
its,  but  we  cannot  neglect  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  his  most 
appropriate  reference  to  the  Christmas  season  is  the  words 
which  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  melancholy  Dane : 
“Some  say,  that  ever  ’gainst  that  Season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  Bird  of  Dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 

And  then  they  say  no  Spirit  dares  stir  abroad, 

The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  Planets  strike, 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  Witch  hath  power  to  charm: 

So  hallowed,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.” 
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Christmas  is  the  feast  of  love  and  with  its  coming  each 
year  love  flourishes  anew.  Christian  poets  have  made  their 
description  of  Christmas  a  labor  of  love :  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  catacombs,  in  the  less  eventful  Middle  Ages,  and, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  down  to  the  present 
day.  Yes,  Christmas  is  the  feast  of  love,  a  period  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  so  well  sung  of  by  the  bards  of  all  the  ages  and  now 
that  the  minds  of  moderns  are  turning  more  and  more  away 
from  the  true  spirit  of  the  feast  toward  a  rather  low  spirit 
of  commercial  activity  and  consequent  increase  in  profits, 
we  would  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  those  singers  whose 
spirit  is  religious,  uplifting  and  warming  with  the  light  of 
Bethlehem. 

Christmas  has  furnished  them  with  an  ideal.  For  our 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  celebrate  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  them.  “Poetry  clings  with  cherishing  fondness  about 
the  rural  game  and  holiday  revel  from  which  it  has  derived 
so  many  of  its  themes — as  the  ivy  winds  its  rich  foliage 
about  the  Gothic  arch  and  mouldering  tower,  gratefully 
repaying  their  support  by  clasping  together  their  tottering 
remains,  and  as  it  were,  embalming  them  in  verdure.” 

Father  Tabb,  whose  strain  was  ever  gentle  and  elevated, 
undoubtedly  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  feast.  He  wrote 
many  Christmas  lyrics,  all  tinged  with  inimitable  coloring 
and  sentiment  peculiar  to  his  genius.  Let  us  end  these  few 
incomplete  glimpses  of  a  huge  subject  with  this  quaintly 
simple  and  beautiful  lyric  of  the  poet  priest : 

“A  little  Boy  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  far  from  home  today, 

Comes  down  to  find  His  ball,  the  Earth, 

That  sin  has  cast  away. 

O  comrades,  let  us  one  and  all 

Join  in  to  get  Him  back  His  ball !” 


Unto  His  Own 


JOSEPH  A.  McHUGH,  16 

Long  ages  gone  my  Father  God 
To  men  a  promise  gave, 

That  He  would  send  His  only  Son, 
Rebellious  sons  to  save. 

Lo!  came  my  King  on  earth, 

Where  finite  all  is  sought, 

He  came  unto  His  subjects, 

And  His  subjects  knew  Him  not. 

Proud  Judea!  not  in  purple, 

Nor  in  ermine  came  thy  King — 

Tho’  lowly-born  ’mongst  lowly  beasts 
His  praises  angels  sing. 

Methinks  I  hear  on  Christmas  morn 
From  tabernacle  throne. 

My  King  in  accents  tender,  low, — 
Uncourted  and  alone: 

“To  men  I  left  Myself,  My  All, 

True  gratitude  I  taught; 

I  come  unto  my  subjects 
And  my  subjects  know  me  not.” 

Proud  mortals,  you  deride  Him! 

You  reject  your  King  Divine. 

Proud  mortals!  Now,  my  thanks  to  you 
Today  your  King  is  mine. 


The  College  Play— Its  Purpose  and  Value 


JOSEPH  A.  QUIGLEY.  ’17 


III.  The  Production. 

N  this  third  and  final  article  on  the  college  play 
we  shall  consider  the  production,  the  visible,  ex¬ 
ternal  culmination  of  days,  weeks,  even  months, 
of  toil.  At  last  the  stage  manager  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  will  reap  the  fruitful  reward  of  hidden  labor  in  behold¬ 
ing  the  perfect  scenic  effects ;  the  various  members  of  the 
cast  will  win  the  well-earned  applause  by  the  successful 
interpretation  of  their  respective  characters ;  the  public 
at  large  will  gain  an  insight  into  the  earnest  and  careful 
work  of  the  students  in  producing  a  Shakesperian  play. 

To  treat  this  subject  of  the  production  in  its  entirety, 
would,  I  fear,  demand  a  treatise  much  too  long,  but  in  a 
rather  limited  and  brief  survey  of  the  work  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  we  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  various  details. 
In  the  first  place  we  shall  mention  the  different  branches  of 
the  work  to  be  done  and  the  persons  necessary  for  their 
performance.  First,  there  is  the  preparation  of  the  scenic 
display,  which  includes  in  its  scope  the  setting  of  the  stage 
with  its  properties  and  requisite  lighting  effects,  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  members  of  the  cast.  Again,  there  are  the 
supernumeraries,  familiarly  known  in  stage  parlance  as  the 
“supes,”  more  notorious  than  famous  for  many  laughably 
deplorable  actions.  They  have  not  been  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  previous  articles  because,  though  it  has  been  often 
the  case  that  the  “supes”  have  spoiled  many  a  play,  still 
their  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  play  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  for  them  a  special  men¬ 
tion.  Lastly,  as  requisites,  we  mention  the  duties  of  the 
Master  of  Auxiliaries,  Master  of  Properties,  and  Call  Boy. 
The  labor  devolving  upon  the  Master  of  Auxiliaries  is  of 
no  mean  sort,  for  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the 
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“supes,”  seeing  that  they  appear  on  the  scene  when  they 
should  and  as  they  should,  and,  above  all,  to  keep  them  in 
some  semblance  of  order  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  The 
duties  of  the  Master  of  Properties  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  article  as  being  the  work  of  caring  for  the  various 
stage  fittings  and  seeing  that  each  scene  contains  its  proper 
equipment  in  the  line  of  furniture,  pictures  and  other  inci¬ 
dentals.  The  Call  Boy  is,  in  a  word,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Director,  or  Stage  Manager,  and  the  members 
of  the  cast. 

So  much  premised,  let  us  now  explain  the  immediate 
work  of  all  these  conjointly  on  the  evening  of  the  produc¬ 
tion. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  production  the 
stage  “crew”  assembles  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  and  Stage  Manager  makes  final  preparations.  The 
preliminary  work,  such  as  deciding  which  scenes  shall  be 
used  and  whether  such  and  such  a  scene  is  to  be  a  deep 
or  a  shallow  one, — all  this  has  been  previously  accom¬ 
plished.  A  hundred  and  one  other  incidental  details,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  spring  up  as  the  work  progresses.  Each  scene 
is  set  and  carefully  examined  for  minor  defects.  Should  the 
back  drop  hang  a  little  awry,  it  must  be  entirely  reset  until 
at  length  it  takes  its  proper  position.  Even  such  details 
as  seeing  that  certain  books  are  here,  a  candle  there,  are  at¬ 
tended  to — all  minor  details,  but  nevertheless  important  in 
the  stage  manager’s  point  of  view.  Thus  the  work  goes  on 
for  four  or  five  hours  before  the  play, — scenes  set,  lighting 
effects  tried  out,  each  effect  inspected  and  approved  before 
another  is  prepared.  So  much  for  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  “crew,”  the  last  preparatory  act  being  to  reset  once 
more  the  first  scene. 

Meanwhile  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  curtain  rises 
the  players  and  the  auxiliaries,  or  “supes,”  have  been  as¬ 
sembling  in  their  respective  dressing  rooms,  costumes  are 
put  on,  “make-ups”  applied  and  final  instructions  given. 
To  one  unfamiliar  with  amateur  productions  or  to  those 
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connected  with  the  professional  stage,  all  this  seems  pro¬ 
saic,  but  to  the  amateur  Thespians  this  work  is  enhanced 
by  a  certain  mysterious  awe  of  life  behind  the  footlights, 
coupled  with  an  extremely  nervous  tension,  perhaps  unfelt, 
but  nevertheless  present  in  reality. 

Now  comes  the  actual  presentation  wherein  the  entire 
assemblage  takes  part.  While  the  overture  is  being  played 
the  first  scene  is  “set”  and  “dressed.”  When  the  music 
ceases,  and  when  the  protaganists  and  auxiliaries  are  in 
their  places,  the  curtain  rises,  and  the  result  of  all  that 
ceaseless  and  untiring  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  players  and  the  stage  “crew”  appears  be¬ 
fore  the  public  eye  for  its  approbation  or  rejection.  The 
work  of  the  stage  “crew”  during  the  play  was  explained  in 
the  first  article  of  this  series,  and  consequently  need  not 
be  reiterated  here.  The  work  of  the  members  of  the  cast 
playing  the  various  parts  needs  no  explanation,  as  this  la¬ 
bor  is  known  to  all  theatre-goers.  However,  though  this 
immediate  toil  of  rendition  be  not  delayed  upon,  yet  we 
must  consider,  if  we  would  be  fair,  impartial  judges  of  the 
performance,  the  remarkable  success  achieved  by  this  body 
of  young  collegians  who  day  in  and  day  out  have  willingly 
given  their  time  and  energy  that  a  play  might  be  produced 
which  would  bring  benefit  and  renown,  not  to  themselves 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  student  body  and  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

With  this  aim  ever  present  before  them,  these  young 
students  have  labored,  and  now  on  the  night  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  they  look  to  their  fellow-students,  their  friends  and 
the  friends  of  the  College  for  that  appreciation  which 
would  repay  them,  not  personally,  but  as  the  cast  produc¬ 
ing  a  play  which  shall  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Boston 
College  as  one  which  added  to  the  praise  and  fame  of  the 
College  and  its  student  body. 

This  series  of  articles  has  been  prepared  by  the  writer 
to  stir  up  an  interest  in  the  play  to  be  produced  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Boston  College  this  year.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
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the  Editors  of  The  Stylus  to  have  the  three  main  divisions 
of  the  work  connected  with  the  College  Play,  i.  e.,  the  stag¬ 
ing,  the  cast  and  the  production,  thoroughly  and  clearly 
explained  in  order  that  the  student  body  may  realize  the 
untiring  and  ceaseless  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  demanded 
of  and  willingly  made  by  all  those  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  annual  production  of  the  Shakespearian  play.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  hope  that  this  series  of  articles  may  in  some 
degree  have  aided  the  students  of  the  College  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  labors  of  all  those  concerned,  and  if  such  is  the  re¬ 
sult  the  Editors  will  feel  themselves  entirely  justified  in 
having  printed  the  articles. 
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Editorial 


MAURICE  J.  FLYNN,  *15 

The  Stylus  heartily  extends  to  all  readers  among  the  re¬ 
spected  faculty,  friendly  students,  faithful  alumni  and  well- 

wishing  friends,  its  very  sincere  wish 
that  a  happy  and  blessed  Christmas 
may  be  theirs.  May  the  spirit  of  loy¬ 
alty  that  has  so  firmly  bound  us  together  in  the  past  deepen 
and  expand  as  we  advance  along  the  ways  of  life,  and  may  our 
ways  be  highroads  of  joy  and  peace! 


WISHES  OF 
THE  SEASON. 
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There  lives  not,  nor  has  there  ever  lived  “a  man  with  soul 
so  dead”  who  has  not  found  some  strain  within  him,  answering 

with  vibrant  harmony  the  music,  the 
peaces  joy  of  Yule-tide.  Even  the  unbeliever, 

the  scoffer  of  every  other  day  in  the 
year,  feels  in  no  slight  measure  the  blessedness  of  Christmas 
day.  The  spirit  of  that  day  is  always  with  the  faithful,  but 
on  Christmas  day  no  man  in  Christian  clime  may  escape  ft. 
It  is  omnipresent.  It  is  all-prevailing.  Yet,  to  the  unbeliever 
it  is  but  a  passing  sensation,  a  sentiment  on  the  morrow  to  be 
downed.  “Peace,”  the  angels  sang.  “There  is  no  peace,” 
cries  the  scoffer.  “The  angels’  song  is  very  nice,  but — well,  it 
is  all  a  pretty  sentiment,  a  thing  of  the  imagination,  a  myth.” 
Yes!  To  the  worldly  it  is  all  this,  for  the  world  has  not  heard 
or  will  not  hear  aright,  nor  can  it  understand  the  song  the 
angels  sang  when  its  mind  is  unbelieving. 

The  history  of  the  nations  has  not  been  one  of  peacefulness 
since  the  dawning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  marked 
and  marred  by  bloody  wars,  and  unthinkable  persecutions. 
Down  through  all  the  years  since  Christianity’s  birth  there  has 
been  almost  ceaseless  turmoil.  There  has  raged  within  man 
himself  a  continual  struggle  between  his  lower  and  higher 
nature.  Labor  has  hurled  itself  at  the  throat  of  capital  to 
secure  the  right  to  live.  The  struggle  betwixt  ungodly  educa¬ 
tion  and  truth  seems  unending.  Brother  has  betrayed  brother. 
Family  has  fought  family.  State  has  met  state  in  deadly  com¬ 
bat.  Nations  have  enlocked  in  the  embrace  of  murderous  war. 
Witness  Europe  of  today !  What  prevails  there,  mind  cannot 
depict.  Europe  is  a  vast  melting  pot  into  which  countless 
human  beings  have  been  tossed.  Heated  by  the  fiery  breath 
of  ambition,  blood  arises,  a  godly  incense  to  tickle  the  nostrils, 
satisfy  the  passing  whims,  and  glut  the  condemnable  ambitions 
of  earthly  princes.  Yes,  we  grant  you  that  such  has  been  the 
history  of  nations  and  even  more  than  this  we  concede.  Men 
and  women  whose  lives  have  been  infinitely  dear  to  Christ  have 
suffered  martyrdom  for  His  sake.  Today  in  turbulent  Mexico, 
holy  men  and  women  are  living,  not  a  minute  or  a  day,  but 
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lives  of  martyrdom,  for  into  each  minute  of  existence  is 
crowded  a  life  of  suffering.  Surely,  no  man  can  call  such  a 
state  peaceful.  No  more  could  the  angels  who  once  sang  to 
the  shepherds  on  the  hillsides_of  Bethlehem.  Nor  could  God 
Himself,  for  the  wrong  can  never  be  termed  right,  nor  can 
war  be  called  peace. 

How  then  reconcile  the  message  of  the  angels  with  all  these 
tears  and  heartbreaks?  In  the  message,  in  the  greeting  of  the 
angels,  God  never  promised  peace  to  all  men.  He  never  de¬ 
clared  that  there  would  be  no  wickedness,  deceit  or  bloodshed 
on  this  earth.  But  He  did  decree  “Peace  on  Earth”  to  men 
who  would  make  their  wills  accord  with  His  divine  will,  who 
would  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  guided  by  revela¬ 
tion,  who  would  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Catholic  Church, — 
divinely  appointed  teacher  to  men, — obedient  to  her  teachings, 
His  commands.  To  such  only  did  God  promise,  “Peace  on 
earth,”  when  the  angels  sang,  “Peace  on  earth,  to  men  of 
GOOD  WILL.”  Even  they  who  suffered  persecution  for 
Christ’s  sake  found  peace,”  for  though  the  flesh  suffered,  the 
soul  was  happy  and  loved  the  persecution  of  the  flesh,  for  it 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  martyr’s  crown,  to  God,  their  lost 
end.  What  happiness  can  be  greater  than  to  know  that  life 
has  not  been  lived  in  vain?  Peace  was  theirs. 

When  will  the  world  find  the  peace  promised  it  by  the 
angels  on  the  day  that  the  Son  of  God  first  donned  mortal 
garb?  Will  such  a  time  ever  come?  The  answer  rests  with  man 
himself.  Not  until  men  recognize  the  shortness  of  time  and 
eternity’s  length ;  not  until  greed,  lust,  and  unlawful  ambition 
be  downed  and  crushed.  Not  until  the  world  “render  to 
Caesar  what  is  Caesar’s  and  to  God  what  is  God’s.”  When 
will  this  be?  When  men  listen  to  the  Church’s  words  of  wis¬ 
dom,  words  that  span  the  great  divide  between  labor’s  hut  and 
capital’s  hall,  babbling  child  and  learned  seer,  peasant’s  cot  and 
kingly  throne,  rendering  all  men  equal  before  the  Lord,  one 
rule,  one  God  for  all.  Then  and  then  only  will  men  subject 
their  wills  to  God’s  will.  Then  and  only  then  will  the  message 
of  the  angels  be  realized,  “Peace !” 
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The  joy  of  Christmas  is  once  more  upon  us.  Soon  will 
gladsome  tidings,  in  all  their  heavenly  sweetness,  echo  round 

the  earth.  Oh,  how  surpassingly  sweet 
“let  us  be  glad!"  will  be  the  angel’s  song  this  year  in  our 

peaceful  nation,  happily  so  far  removed 
from  the  war  camps  of  bleeding  Europe!  Yet,  even  there  will 
the  angel’s  message  be  heard,  aye,  even  above  the  cannon’s 
roar  and  many  people’s  wailing.  As  a  stray  note  of  consola¬ 
tion  it  will  float  over  the  tomb  of  sadness,  soothing  anguish, 
dispelling  black  despair.  Men  the  world  over  will  hear  it  and 
uplift  their  hearts  and  prayers  to  blend  with  it  in  unending  re¬ 
frain,  “Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  Good  Will.” 

Never  will  man  fully  realize  what  Christmas  has  done  for 
mankind.  It  needs  no  microscopic  search  through  history’s 
records  to  find  how  inhuman  was  the  brutality  and  how  coarse 
the  sensualism  that  commenced  to  die  the  day  Christianity  was 
born.  Not  that  everything  degrading  has  ceased  to  be,  but 
vast  improvement  has  been  made  over  the  vileness  of  pre- 
Christian  days.  Perfection  has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  each 
day  finds  us  nearer  the  goal.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  war 
will  never  again  be  like  to  this  one  now  devastating  Europe? 
Soon,  perhaps,  men  will  realize  the  blessedness  of  peace  and 
demand  it  even  though  a  handful  froth  and  fume.  Yet  the 
world,  despite  the  “here  and  there”  blemishes,  is  a  better  world 
than  that  of  yesterday.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  the 
conquests  of  Christianity! 


JOHN  A.  LAHIVE,  ’15 


Canisius  Monthly. 

MOTHER  new  friend  enters  our  portals.  But  the 
Canisius  Monthly  is  not  merely  new  to  us.  It  is  new 
also  to  the  entire  collegiate  literary  world.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Canisius  on  this  step  forward.  We 
further  congratulate  them  on  the  excellence  and  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  their  initial  attempt.  Such  a  successful  issue  in  the 
beginning  most  assuredly  augurs  the  brightest  of  futures. 

A  critical  review  of  the  copy  before  us  finds  no  phase  of  a 
truly  representative  college  paper  neglected.  Timely  essays, 
two  short  stories  containing  good  and  well-developed  plots 
joined  with  several  praiseworthy  selections  in  verse,  contribute 
to  the  high  literary  merit  of  the  Monthly.  Our  newly-ac¬ 
quired  friend  from  the  Empire  State  will  always  find  a  warm 
welcome  here  in  Boston. 


Fordham  Monthly. 

The  November  issue  of  this  magazine  reached  us  bright  and 
early.  Much  was  contained  therein  that  was  worthy  of  praise. 
Of  special  merit  was  the  essay  entitled  “The  Philosopher’s 
Stone.”  It  was  up  to  date,  clear,  forcible  and  intellectual,  well 
becoming  the  organ  of  a  university.  The  absence  of  another 
essay  is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  “Essays  in  Em¬ 
bryo.”  These  are  but  the  seeds  of  greater  plants  and  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  material  for  more  and  larger  writings  of  this  nature. 
“Cremona,”  a  war  story  of  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
though  filled  with  action  well  described,  contained  a  rather 
weak  plot,  and  accordingly  lost  much  of  its  worth  as  a  story. 
Another  narrative,  “The  Wages  of  Sin,”  in  which  the  op¬ 
pressed  laborer  shoots  the  selfish  capitalist,  may  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  poetic  justice,  but  hardly  conforms  with  our 
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principles  of  ethics.  Good  verse  is  plentiful  in  this  number. 
The  best  offerings  appeared  to  be  ‘‘The  Last  Madonna”  and 
“Summer  Is  Dying.”  Better  stories  would  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  familiar  and  well-known  Fordham  University. 

Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly. 

A  decided  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  this  publication. 
The  November  copy  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding 
month.  From  the  tone  of  the  opening  editorial  we  presume 
that  the  editors  of  the  “Lit”  are  meeting  with  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  contributions.  In  the  matter  of  stories,  “Caught  in 
Berlin”  stands  first  in  rank.  As  the  title  suggests,  it  is  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  present  European  war.  The  plot  is  rather  weak. 
Still  the  story  is  written  in  a  most  pleasing  and  interesting 
style.  About  “Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (Revised),”  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  quite  novel  and  humorous.  “The  Little 
Girl  in  the  Moon,”  though  rather  light  and  in  no  sense  a  real 
short  story,  draws  a  very  pleasant  little  picture.  For  novelty 
and  originality  “A  Little  from  the  Devil”  surpasses  anything 
that  has  come  to  our  table  this  year.  As  a  satire  on  present 
evils  in  collegiate  life,  it  is  indeed  a  work  of  excellence. 

However,  the  “Lit”  has  proved  woefully  lacking  in  poetry 
this  year.  What  verse  appeared,  and  it  has  been  rather  scarce, 
has  never  approached  a  very  high  standard.  In  fact,  one  se¬ 
lection  in  the  issue  we  are  now  reviewing  only  serves  to  make 
the  fault  more  glaring  on  account  of  the  tenure  of  thought 
therein  contained.  A  few  essays  and  some  good  verse  are  the 
especial  needs  of  the  Wesleyan  Literary. 

Holy  Cross  Purple. 

By  no  means  is  the  Purple  a  stranger  to  our  sanctum.  The 
November  number  furnishes  us  with  much  that  is  delectable. 
In  “Mclvers  and  the  Muse”  and  “Via  Western  Union”  we 
read  two  cleverly-written  stories  which  are  easily  superior  to 
the  majority  reviewed  this  month.  “The  Melancholy  Days” 
contains  some  splendid  descriptions  of  autumn.  For  a  light 
essay  it  is  very  well  done.  “The  Gentle  Art,”  a  short  article 
on  conversation,  also  contributes  to  the  merits  of  the  number. 
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However,  the  Purple  does  not  possess  an  abundance  of  verse, 
there  being  but  two  offerings  in  the  November  issue.  We 
would  like  to  see  articles  of  a  little  more  weight  appear  in  our 
friend  from  Worcester. 

Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 

As  the  December  number  of  this  Princeton  paper  reached 
us  some  time  ago,  we  take  occasion  to  review  it  in  the  present 
number.  “Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  an  Incentive  to  Scholarship” 
dealt  with  a  theme  of  vital  interest  to  Princeton.  Written  in 
a  clear  and  logical  style,  the  article  manifested  a  depth  of 
thought  and  constituted  the  best  contribution  in  the  issue.  A 
short  treatise  on  “Nicholas  Lindsay:  a  Poet  of  America,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  editorial  relating  to  the  same  individual,  gave  an 
added  intellectual  tone  to  the  Nassau  “Lit.”  The  selections  in 
verse  are  also  to  be  commended. 

In  the  matter  above  mentioned,  the  Princeton  monthly  has 
done  notably  well.  But  its  short  stories  are  sadly  defective. 
In  “Heart  Failure”  the  author  had  us  follow  the  action  along 
most  eagerly  up  to  the  last  moment;  then  came  a  “flop,”  and 
he  left  us  searching  vainly  for  a  plot !  This  is  an  unpardon¬ 
able  offense  in  the  construction  of  a  short  story.  A  little 
sketch,  hardly  a  short  story,  called  “Other  Land”  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  a  figurative  style  which  was  productive  of  ob¬ 
scurity  and  a  lack  of  clearness.  All  in  all,  the  Nassau  “Lit”  is 
to  be  praised  for  its  well-chosen  articles  and  its  poetic  offer¬ 
ings,  but  improvement  in  its  stories  is  a  thing  much  to  be 
desired. 

University  Symposium. 

Our  friend  from  Washington  suffers  grievously  from  a  lack 
of  material.  A  story,  an  historical  essay,  an  epitome  of  the 
career  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  together  with  the 
regular  columns,  were  all  the  Symposium  had  to  offer  us. 
However,  “A  Mystery  Story,”  a  narrative  of  considerable 
length,  was  most  interesting,  most  novel  and  most  cleverly 
developed.  Much  can  be  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  this 
magazine,  if  the  students  would  evince  more  spirit  and  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  editors.  A  quantitative  quality  may  be  sought! 
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The  Bema. 

The  paper  from  Dartmouth  with  its  prose  and  verse  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  outdoor  life  comes  to  us  breathing  with  the  very  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  New  Hampshire  college.  Two  stories  appear 
in  the  issue  containing  entertaining  and  well-constructed  plots. 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  general  excellence  of 
the  magazine  should  be  marred  by  such  a  selection  in  verse  as 
that  bearing  the  title,  “The  Legend  of  St.  Crispin.”  To  join 
the  sublime  with  the  ridiculous  is  in  very  bad  taste. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  pub¬ 
lications  :  Xaverian,  Redwood,  St.  Mary’s  Sentinel,  Old  Penn, 
Laurel,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Loretto,  The  New  Hampshire, 
Exponent,  Dial,  Gonzaga,  Georgetown  Journal,  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  Magazine,  St.  Vincent  College  Journal,  Niagara  Index, 
Campion,  St.  Anselm’s  College  Monthly,  Young  Eagle, 
D’Yauville  Magazine,  Duquesne  Monthly  and  the  Patrician. 


The  Reader’s  Column 

“MUSTARD  SEED— Some  Pungent  Paragraphs.” 

Rev.  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J. 

P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons. 

Father  Donnelly,  S.J.,  is  already  well  known  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers  by  his  books  on  the  Sacred  Heart,  “The 
Heart  of  the  Gospel,”  “The  Heart  of  Revelation”  and 
“Watching  An  Hour.”  This  new  book  from  his  gifted  pen 
contains  many  a  good  lesson,  garbed  in  “pungency.”  That 
they  will  enter  a  reader’s  mind  and  remain  there  to  his  benefit 
and  self-improvement  cannot  be  doubted.  These  little-big 
essays  are  worth  while  because  where  a  busy  man  may  feel  a 
repugnance  to  reading  a  book  “heavy”  with  spiritual  lessons, 
here  he  will  read  and  smile  and  unconsciously  drink  in  and  re¬ 
member  the  lesson  pungently  put.  X. 
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An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Boston  paper  reads : 

IS  A  MAN’S  LIFE  HIS  OWN? 

A  life-term  prisoner  at  Auburn,  N.  Y asks  to  be  permitted 
to  undergo  inoculation  with  cancer  for  purposes  of  scientific 
experimentation.  He  says  he  makes  his  offer  with  no  idea  of 
possible  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence,  only  “desiring  to 
show  that,  as  in  the  past  years  of  my  life  I  have  done  much 
evil,  so  now  I  would  do  good.” 

A  free  man  of  his  own  volition  can  go  to  almost  certain 
death  in  war;  as  a  medical  investigator  in  laboratory  experi¬ 
mentation  he  can  take  almost  fatal  risks;  as  a  fireman  he  can 
attempt  rescues  of  the  lives  of  others  in  which  his  own  life  is 
almost  sure  to  be  sacrificed.  Ought  he  not  with  as  great  a 
sense  of  moral  justice  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  interest  of 
science,  if  he  so  ivills,  in  order  that  he  may  greatly  benefit  his 
fellowmen? 

“Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  zvar.” 
While  the  armies  of  Europe  are  pouring  their  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  into  the  death  trenches,  here  is  a  man  who  would 
calmly,  but  none  the  less  heroically,  offer  his  life  for  the  saving 
of  others.  The  law  which  is  founded  on  the  tradition  that  no 
one  shall  die  voluntarily  or  in  any  manner  shorten  his  lease 
of  life  may  say  he  must  not  do  it.  But  is  the  law  just  or  con¬ 
sistently  reasonable? 

To  the  above  we  briefly  answer:  If  a  man  goes  to  war,  or 
takes  any  fatal  risk  whatever  with  the  direct  intention  of 
sacrificing  his  life,  then  be  he  soldier  or  fireman,  medical  in¬ 
vestigator  or  a  “life-term  prisoner,”  he  is  guilty  of  suicide 
and  violates  not  “tradition,”  but  that  law  which  God  has 
bound  up  in  each  man’s  nature,  the  “natural  law.”  Man  has 
no  “right”  to  dispose  of  his  life  as  he  sees  fit.  He  merely 
has  the  usage  of  it  until  such  time  as  He  who  gave  it  to  him 
summons  him  to  account  for  his  stewardship. 

“Is  the  law  just?”  Yes,  God  has  sanctioned  it.  “Is  the 
law  reasonable?”  Yes,  God  is  without  imperfection.  He  is 
All  Perfect,  All  Knowing. 

M.  J.  F.,  ’15. 


GEORGE  G.  HOLLAND,  '17 


ASSEMBLY  HALL. 

L  JCflOW  ^iat  ^le  R°tunda  softly  greets  the  vision  in  all 
KgOf  its  beauty  of  a  work  truly  and  impressively  artistic, 
Brother  Schroen,  S.J.,  will  direct  his  genius  to  the 
decoration  of  the  Assembly  Hall. 

There  is  no  need  to  predict  that  the  result  will  be  a  finished 
work,  greatly  conceived  and  executed.  We  have  before  our 
eyes  the  Rotunda.  The  artist  who  produced  that  glowing 
effect  will  surely  touch  the  hall  into  life  by  the  same  magic 
wand. 

LOYOLA  GUILD  SCHOLARSHIP. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  15th,  the  Rev.  James  F. 
Mellyn,  S.J.,  in  the  name  of  the  Loyola  Guild,  presented  the 
Rev.  President  of  Boston  College  with  $2,000  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Rev.  Edward  Bour- 
saud,  S.J.  Scholarship  for  deserving  young  men  who  aspire 
to  a  college  education. 

The  presentation  was  made  possible  by  a  delightful  band 
concert  under  the  direction  of  Band  Master  Devine  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  led  the  massed  bands  of  Boston  on 
the  occasion. 

Vocal  selections  were  rendered  by  Miss  Marie  S.  P.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  contralto;  Miss  Olive  McCarthy,  violinist;  Mr.  James 
E.  Connell,  baritone,  and  Mr.  Francis  Truda,  cornetist. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  accepted  the  scholarship  in  an  earnest 
speech  made  during  the  concert,  and  praised  the  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  spirit  of  Mr.  Devine  and  his  musicians  and  the  soloists 
who  assisted. 

This  is  the  second  scholarship  presented  by  the  Loyola 
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Guild  within  the  last  sixteen  months.  The  first  is  known  as 
the  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.  Scholarship. 

FATHER  QUIRK’S  LECTURE. 

Rev.  John  J.  Quirk,  S.J.,  Senior  Professor  of  Ethics  and 
History  of  Philosophy,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  to  the 
Catholic  Association  of  Cambridge,  portrayed  in  vivid  and 
masterly  style  the  life  of  the  martyr-patriot  of  Eequador, 
Garcia  Moreno.  Father  Quirk  told  his  audience  how  the 
young  Garcia  acquired  an  intense  love  of  work  in  his  young 
days,  a  love  that  proved  of  invaluable  assistance  in  later  days 
when  trials  that  tested  the  man’s  powers  of  endurance  to  their 
utmost  capacity  besieged  him  on  all  sides.  The  Reverend 
lecturer  also  glowingly  described  in  what  full  measure  the 
cardinal  virtues  were  found  in  Moreno's  life.  The  character 
Father  Quirk  upheld  to  the  association  was  indeed  a  noble 
model,  to  the  pattern  of  which  men  might  well  shape  their 
own  lives. 

The  conclusion  of  the  scholarly  discourse  merited  the  warm 
vote  of  thanks  tendered  the  Reverend  lecturer. 

FATHER  FITZPATRICK’S  LECTURE. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  5th,  Rev.  John  F.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Elements  of  Law, 
lectured  before  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Boston 
on  “The  Nature  of  the  Law.”  The  subject  was  treated  in 
scholarly  fashion  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics.  The  lecturer 
in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  address  showed  that  man  did 
not  obey  laws  merely  because  they  were  the  outgrowth  of 
human  society,  but  because  all  law  that  is  just  law  harkens 
back  for  its  sanction  to  the  divine  will  of  God,  as  expressed 
in  the  natural  law.  Man  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  a 
just  law.  But  if  there  were  no  sanction  other  than  human 
sanction  such  an  obligation  could  not  rest  on  man.  Man’s 
conscience  demands  that  he  yield  to  a  just  law  of  society, 
not  because  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  society,  but  because 
ground  in  man’s  very  nature  is  the  natural  law,  therein  placed 
by  God.  Likewise  the  lecturer  showed  how  man’s  rights  de¬ 
pend  not  upon  the  voice  of  a  majority,  not  upon  the  conces- 
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sions  of  society,  not  upon  a  constitution,  but  are  bound  up  in 
his  very  nature,  and  divinely  given  him. 

The  members  of  the  Catholic  Union  listened  to  Father 
Fitzpatrick  with  marked  interest  and  enthusiasm.  A  sincere 
vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  the  address  was  tendered  the 
Reverend  lecturer. 

SOPHOMORE  DANCE. 

The  Sophomore  Class  were  hosts  on  Friday,  November 
27th,  to  a  large  number  of  their  friends  at  their  assembly  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall.  The  presiding  matron  was  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  the  wife  of  the  donor  of  our  beautiful  reference 
library.  The  class  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  Mrs.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  for  her  kindness. 

The  faculty  was  represented  by  Rev.  John  S.  Keating,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Sophomore.  Among  the  guests  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Catholic  University  team,  who  on  the  previous  day 
were  defeated  by  the  B.  C.  boys. 

JUNIOR  PROMENADE. 

Mr.  John  B.  Atkinson,  Chairman  of  the  Junior  Prom  Com¬ 
mittee,  announces  Friday  evening,  February  5th,  1915,  as  the 
date  for  the  Prom  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset. 
Assisting  the  Chairman  are  Messrs.  Andrew  Ramisch,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Deacy,  D.  Leo  Daley,  James  L.  Duffy,  William  J. 
Fleming,  Francis  Reynolds,  Joseph  Sheehan,  Gerald  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  Frank  Mahoney. 

MR.  WENNERBERG,  S.J. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Wennerberg,  S.  J.,  was  suddenly  called  on 
to  leave  Boston  College,  where  he  had  labored  so  long  and 
so  well,  to  take  up  new  labors  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  who  have  experienced  many  kindnesses  at  his 
hands,  knowing  his  worth,  regret  his  departure.  Prayers  and 
best  wishes  for  the  future  follow  him. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hohman,  S.J.,  comes  to  us  from  Philadelphia 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wennerberg  as  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Welcome ! 

Balmacaans  and  the  other  nobby  overcoats  $15  to  $25.  A 
great  stock  at  the  Continental  Clothing  House,  Washington, 
cor.  Boylston  street. 
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THE  PLAY. 

On  the  evenings  of  December  16th  and  18th  the  students 
will  produce  “Hamlet.”  This  will  be  the  forty-fourth  annual 
production  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  The  Dramatic  Instructor, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Willis,  ’90,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been 
identified  with  the  successful  plays  at  the  college,  has  devoted 
every  effort  to  make  this  year’s  play  a  greater  success  than 
ever.  A  very  instructive  and  enjoyable  performance  is  as¬ 
sured  as  a  result  of  his  efficient  coaching. 

FRESHMAN  ELECTION. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Class  of  1918  was  held  on 
December  nth,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following: 
Arthur  D.  Driscoll,  President;  Alexander  Anderson,  Vice- 
President;  Martin  Kane,  Secretary,  and  Daniel  F.  O’Connor, 
Treasurer.  John  P.  Flanagan  was  chosen  as  the  Fresh¬ 
man  representative  on  the  “Sub  Turri,”  the  year  book  of  the 
Senior  Class. 

John  J.  Walsh,  John  P.  Flanagan  and  Warren  Clear  were 
the  other  candidates  for  President.  William  F.  Maloney 
and  John  McNamara  were  candidates  for  Vice-President. 

Zinn,  the  Florist,  Park  street,  has  kindly  agreed  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  Boston  College  students  mentioning  the 
Stylus  will  receive  a  special  discount  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Re¬ 
member  this  and  take  advantage  of  it  in  your  Christmas 
shopping.  Call  up  Haymarket  2435  and  reverse  the  call. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Whereas,  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  deprive 
onr  classmate,  Albert  Shea,  of  his  dearly  beloved  father;  and, 

Whereas,  We  realize  the  notable  loss  to  the  afflicted  family 
in  its  hour  of  bereavement ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  class  of  Sophomore 
do  hereby  tender  our  deepest  sympathy  to  our  classmate 
and  his  family,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  do  heartily  unite  in  having  offered  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  at  convenient  intervals  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Stylus, 
and  a  copy  thereof  be  presented  to  the  bereaved  family. 


THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


ALUMNI  ACROAMA 


JOSEPH  M.  NORTON.  *15 


aOHE  alumni  of  Boston  College  can  rightfully  display  a 
Ilk  feeling  of  pride  at  the  splendid  address  of  His  Emi- 
nence  before  the  Federation.  It  was  a  clarion  call 
to  every  Catholic  to  participate  earnestly  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  to  insist  that  his  faith  be  respected,  and  to  demand 
that  her  rights  be  respected  in  their  fullness. 

His  Eminence  made  known  the  position  of  the  church  in 
the  matter  of  the  outrageous  treatment  of  the  religious  in 
Mexico  and  stated  that  the  time  had  come  for  every  Catholic 
in  the  land  to  protest  against  the  barbarities  that  had  been 
committed  in  Mexico. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Pilot,  it  is  possible  to  report 
in  part  the  magnificent  classic  of  His  Eminence : 

“We  are  hearing  much  these  days  about  peace  and  freedom.  Let 
us  first  of  all  see  to  it  that  at  our  very  doors  the  peace  of  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  source  and  foundation  of  all  real 
peace  and  freedom,  are  not  violated  by  men  who  might  well  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  common  law  of  humanity  instead 
of  aspiring  to  the  presidency  of  a  sister  republic  and  our  nearest 
neighbor.  But  Catholic  men  will  not  rest  until  the  truth  is  made 
known  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is  reported  by  those  who  have  proven 
themselves  publicly  and  privately  incapable  of  being  considered 
trustworthy  agents  of  this  government. 

“And  when  the  truth  is  known,  then  all  the  world  will  realize 
that  for  the  sake  of  our  public  honor  as  a  nation  we  must  put  an  end 
to  the  Masonic  conspiracy  which  has  for  two  years  deluged  Mexico 
with  blood,  drained  the  material  resources  of  that  country,  and 
spread  atheism  and  anarchy  over  a  land  once  happy  and  industrious. 

“Let  us  tolerate  no  further  even  a  suspicion  of  what  has  been 
more  than  once  openly  asserted,  that  the  leaders  of  this  anarchy  are 
receiving  underhand  support  from  this  country;  but  let  our  Catholic 
men  continue  to  investigate  the  truth  of  conditions  and  then  stand 
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for  that  truth  in  all  their  might  until  every  word  and  sentence  of  its 
revelation  is  heard  at  Washington. 

“We,  as  Catholics,  have  done  and  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
and  all  others  to  preserve  this  country  from  the  growth  of  those  an¬ 
archistic  principles  which  only  a  few  years  ago,  until  we  faced  the 
situation,  if  allowed,  threatened  to  engulf  the  nation. 

“We  have  borne  the  full  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  have  received 
scant  gratitude  from  those  who  even  in  their  own  interests  should  be 
thankful. 

“But  we  shall  not  tolerate  even  the  suspicion  that  while  we  are 
laboring  here  to  rid  the  land  of  anarchy,  and  its  allied  forces,  those 
whose  business  and  property  we  have  saved  for  them  by  our  labor, 
should  sow  those  very  seeds  upon  the  fruitful  soil  of  Mexico,  content 
to  be  protected  by  the  fidelity  of  Catholics  here  if  they  can  under¬ 
mine  their  faith  there.” 

BIMONTHLY  SEMINAR 

On  Friday  evening,  December  the  fourth,  the  regular 
bimonthly  philosophical  seminar  was  held  by  the  members  of 
the  post-graduate  course  of  the  college.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Brewin,  ’98,  a  member  of  the  Everett  Board 
of  Health,  on  “The  Sacredness  of  Life.”  Following  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  thesis  the  question  was  open  to  discussion.  A 
similar  discussion  followed  on  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  on 
“The  Legal  Protection  of  Human  Life,”  by  Michael  J. 
Dwyer,  ’98,  former  assistant  district  attorney  of  Suffolk 
County.  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Dorr,  ’09,  sub-master  of  the  Mary 
Lyons  School,  Mattapan,  read  a  paper  on  “Archetypal  Ideas 
of  God.”  Mr.  Feeley  gave  a  criticism  of  this  paper.  Follow¬ 
ing  this,  Mr.  Peter  F.  Gartland,  ’82,  headmaster  of  the  South 
Boston  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Problem  of  Or¬ 
ganizing  an  Elective  High  School.” 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Rev. 
Mathew  L.  Fortier,  S.J.,  of  the  faculty;  Rev.  J.  J.  O’Connor, 
S .J. ;  Rev.  Michael  A.  Butler,  ’96,  of  Everett ;  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Stack,  ’93,  of  Hyde  Park;  Mr.  Edward  A.  McLaughlin,  Esq., 
’72,-  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  John  F.  McPeake  of  Mattapan. 
Many  guests  were  present,  among  whom  were  prominent  edu¬ 
cationalists,  jurists  and  medical  men. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Rev.  John  J.  Coan,  ’84. 

Rev.  John  J.  Coan,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Quincy, 
died  Saturday,  November  the  fourteenth,  from  the  effects  ol 
an  injury  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Father  Coan  was  born  about  55  years  ago  in  Malden. 
After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  Father  Coan  entered  Boston  College  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1884.  Then  he  entered  upon  his  theological 
studies  at  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  and  was  ordained 
in  1888.  He  was  then  appointed  a  curate  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  and  remained  in  Cambridge  for  seven  years.  From 
1895  to  1903  Fr.  Coan  was  treasurer  of  St.  John’s  Seminary. 
In  1903,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  where 
he  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  During  the  eleven 
years  of  his  labor  in  Quincy,  Father  Coan  cleared  two 
churches  from  debt,  established  a  parish  school,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  a  mission  in  the  course  of  construction 
in  one  section  of  the  parish. 

Father  Coan’s  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November 
the  twenty-fourth.  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  presided  at 
the  solemn  mass  of  requiem. 

CONDOLENCES. 

The  Stylus  is  grieved  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  F.  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  beloved  father  of  E.  Mark  Sullivan,  ’00,  of  Allston, 
died  at  his  home  in  Ipswich  on  November  25,  1914. 

ALUMNI  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

On  Monday,  January  18,  1915,  the  Boston  College  Club  of 
Cambridge  will  hold  its  annual  banquet  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers.  The  festivities  will  be  staged  at  Riverbank  Court,  and 
an  enjoyable  evening  is  anticipated  by  all. 

PERSONALS. 

Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  senior  professor  of  ethics,  is 

*79  giving  a  series  of  conferences  on  “The  Priesthood  of 
Christ”  each  Sunday  of  Advent  at  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  on  Harrison  avenue. 
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The  annual  harvest  party  of  St.  Theresa’s  parish,  Ros- 
79  lindale,  was  held  last  month.  The  pastor,  Rev.  John 
F.  Broderick,  is  well  known  for  his  acts  of  philanthropy 
and  his  charitable  acts  have  endeared  him  to  people  of  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Merrit,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
’8o  Church,  Winchester,  presided  at  the  first  mass  meeting 
of  the  Middlesex  County  branch  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Catholic  Societies. 

The  Thanksgiving  minstrel  show  of  Fr.  Michael  J. 
’80  Doody’s  parish  was  a  notable  success.  At  this  time 
St.  Mary’s  parish  is  in  the  midst  of  a  four  days’ 
bazaar,  to  help  Fr.  Doody  reduce  the  debt  on  the  handsome 
parochial  school. 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Gartland,  whom  it  is  our  privilege  to  con- 
’82  gratulate  on  his  promotion  to  the  headmastership  of 
the  South  Boston  High  School,  recently  read  a*  paper 
on  “The  Problem  of  Organizing  an  Elective  High  School”  at 
the  bimonthly  seminar  of  the  post-graduate  course  connected 
with  the  college. 

Thanksgiving  marked  the  annual  charity  entertainment 
’82  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  V.  Tracy’s  parish,  Brighton. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Patrick  J.  Supple,  D.D.,  has  introduced 
’85  congregational  singing  at  St.  Hugh’s  Church,  Rox- 
bury. 

Rev.  John  J.  Ryan,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cam- 
’85  bridge,  participated  in  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Parochial  School.  The  celebration  wras  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  events  in  the  Catholic  circles  of  the  diocese. 
Established  after  the  council  of  Bathmore,  1884,  when  the 
founding  of  parochial  schools  was  urged,  St.  Paul’s  School 
enjoys  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Catholic  schools  in 
this  country. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Pelletier,  District  Attorney  of  Suffolk 
’91  County,  has  been  chosen  as  the  third  and  deciding  arbi¬ 
trator  in  the  labor  dispute  between  the  car  men  and  the 
Bay  State  Railway  Company. 

Write  us  for  a  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  style  book.  The 
best  clothes  at  the  Continental  Clothing  House. 
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The  annual  reunion  of  the  St.  Aidan’s  Parish,  Brook- 
’91  line,  was  held  last  month.  Extensive  preparations 
were  made  by  all  of  the  parishioners  to  assist  the  well- 
known  rector,  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Creagh. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  Rev.  Charles  A.  Ullrick 
’91  was  attested  to  by  the  splendid  annual  reunion  of  the 
new  St.  Joseph's  parish  in  Orient  Heights.  It  is  his 
intention  to  start  building  the  new  church  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  members  of  the  parish  are  rallying  to  give  their  full 
support. 

Mr.  John  A.  Coulthurst  is  seeking  re-election  to  the 
’92  Boston  City  Council. 

Rev.  Augusine  D.  Malley,  pastor  of  St.  Bridget’s  par- 
’93  ish,  Framingham,  delivered  the  sermon  at  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  of  the  Cross  of  the  Carmelite  Order. 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Butler  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
’96  Church,  Everett,  is  making  every  effort  to  make  the 
Holy  Name  Society  the  largest  in  the  diocese.  Fr. 
Butler  is  endeavoring  to  enroll  every  man  in  his  parish. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Michael  J.  Splaine,  D.D.,  has  been  ap- 
’9 7  pointed  to  superintend  a  new  archdiocesan  work.  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  has  made  plans  to  provide  a 
home  for  aged  women  who  wish  to  spend  their  remaining 
days  in  a  congenial  and  religious  atmosphere.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  buildings  formerly  used  as  the  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hos¬ 
pital  are  being  fitted  up  in  a  homelike  and  comfortable 
manner. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Dwyer  has  been  recently  giving  operatic 
’98  concerts  at  Tremont  Temple.  On  Sunday,  December 
6,  he  lectured  before  the  Catholic  Alumni  Sodality  on 
his  experiences  in  the  war  zone. 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Teeling  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Rox- 
’98  bury,  was  the  lecturer  on  the  opening  night  of  the  an¬ 
nual  lecture  course  of  the  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  Reading 
Circle.  The  topic  was  “Victory  over  Pagan  Rome.’’ 
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Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Supple,  rector  of  St.  Cecilia’s 
’oo  Church  since  1908,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Lynn.  Dr.  Supple  is  a  finished  writer  and 
speaker  of  note,  and  this  year  was  the  Fourth  of  July  orator 
at  Faneuil  Hall. 

Hon.  E.  Mark  Sullivan  was  the  orator  at  the  memorial 
’01  services  of  the  Rutland  Lodge  of  Elks  at  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  Alumni  Athletic  Board  has  been  increased  by  the 
’01  presence  of  Mr.  Hugh  McGrath  of  the  Boston  Park 
and  Recreation  Department.  Judging  from  his  success 
and  record  as  an  athlete  and  his  reputation  at  the  B.  A.  A., 
also  from  his  stirring  address  at  a  recent  mass  meeting  at  the 
college  Mr.  McGrath  will  prove  a  boon  to  Boston  College 
athletics. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Angin  has  been  reappointed  as  man- 
Ex  ’03  ager  of  the  John  C.  Moore  Corporation,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Wennerberg,  S.J.,  former  senior  profes- 
Ex  ’06  sor  of  astronomy  and  faculty  Director  of  Athletics,  has 
been  transferred  to  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia. 
As  a  member  of  the  graduate  board  Mr.  Wennerberg  made 
scores  of  friends  among  the  alumni,  and  his  loss  is  particularly 
felt  among  the  student  body. 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Sullivan,  federal  reporter  for  the  Boston 
’08  Herald,  has  been  made  Grand  Knight  of  the  Quincy 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Rev.  Andrew  White,  formerly  of  Canton,  has  been 
'09  transferred  as  assistant  to  Hingham. 

Rev.  Florence  W.  McCarthy,  formerly  of  St.  John’s 
’09  Church,  Quincy,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Cecilia’s 
Church,  Boston.  Fr.  McCarthy’s  transfer  was  learned 
with  sincere  regret,  for  his  ministrations  at  the  Quincy  City 
Hospital  brought  him  in  contact  with  people  of  all  faiths,  by 

You’ll  find  the  society  clothes  and  fashion  clothes,  in  fact* 
all  the  best  style  clothes,  at  the  Continental  Clothing  House. 
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whom  he  was  held  in  high  regard.  He  was  also  particularly 
attached  to  the  children. 

The  congratulations  of  The  Stylus  are  extended  to  Mr. 
’io  George  H.  Pierce  on  his  marriage  on  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  James  J.  Coveney,  a  favorite  among  the  under- 
To  graduates,  delivered  a  most  interesting  address  on  “Ser¬ 
vice”  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  employees  of  William 
Filene  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  as  sub- 
Ti  master  of  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  School  in  South  Boston. 


Atlantic  Ave.,  Essex  and  East  Sts 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

4BBOLUTBLY  YIHEPHOOF  BUROPBAN  PLAI) 

RATES  MODERATE  DAVID  REED.  Manager 


FRANCIS  W.  MILWARD,  *15 


THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 

The  carving  of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  rang  the  curfew  on 
football.  Another  series  of  gridiron  battles  has  been  marked  down 
on  the  Athletic  Record  at  Boston  College  Nineteen  hundred  and 
fourteen  is  merging  into  oblivion  as  the  morning  dawn  loses  its 
mistiness  before  the  rising  sun.  (A  sight  which  none  of  us  has 
seen  from  Chestnut  Hill.)  Other  sports  are  becoming  more  and 
more  visible  on  the  horizon  of  college  life  and  other  thoughts  en¬ 
gage  our  minds. 

Nevertheless,  as  Coach  Mahoney  will  tell  you,  now  is  the  time 
to  plan  next  year’s  campaign.  “In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.” 
After  the  battle  the  general  looks  over  his  list  of  the  day’s  gains 
and  losses.  He  plans  the  morrow’s  campaign  while  his  soldiers 
rest  about  the  camp-fire  or  “bunk”  out  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
thinking  of  relatives  and  friends  far  away.  Such  should  be  our 
method  of  procedure,  not  the  latter  but  the  former. 

A  word  of  praise  for  our  team’s  success.  Of  the  nine  games 
on  our  schedule,  five  were  victories  and  four  were  defeats.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  defeats,  we  were  handicapped  sufficiently,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  establish  an  alibi.  We  will  not  speak  of*  that, 
however,  but  since  our  schedule  was  passed  through  with  us  on 
the  big  end  of  the  score  in  the  majority  of  the  contests,  we  claim 
success. 

First  of  all,  a  word  of  commendation  is  due  the  manager  of 
the  eleven.  “Ed”  McLaughlin  arranged  a  schedule  the  equal,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  any  we  have  ever  had.  Three  games  were 
staged  in  Boston,  and  (a  fact  for  future  managers  to  notice)  the 
outcome  was  three  victories  for  the  Maroon  and  Gold.  We  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  what  might  have  happened  had  Holy  Cross  come  to 
Boston.  That  Manager  McLaughlin  has  rendered  a  good  account 
of  his  stewardship  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  he  is  popular  with 
the  players  and  students. 

To  Coach  “Steve”  Mahoney  belongs  the  balance  of  praise. 
“Steve”  began  his  work  under  a  big  handicap.  “Jim”  Linehan’s 

Buy  your  shoes,  hats  and  furnishing  goods.  The  latest 
always  at  the  Continental  Clothing  House,  Washington  and 
Boylston  streets. 
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JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

For  Room  Furnishings,  Wearing  Apparel, 
Unique  and  Practical  Articles  for  Gifts — 
in  fact  each  of  the  thousand  and  one  things 
student  life  calls  for — this  store  is  the  log¬ 
ical  shopping  place  for  the  college  men  of 
New  England. 

Our  Furnishings  Store  is  just  a  step  from  Summer  Street.  Do 
not  fail  to  visit  it  when  you  are  in  Boston.  It  is  filled  with  just 
the  kind  of  Haberdashery  young  men  like. 

TWO  GREAT  BUILDINGS— OVER  1,000,000  SQUARE  FEET 
OF  FLOOR  SPACE  —  169  SEPARATE  SELLING  SECTIONS 


James  W.  Brine  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Phelan  &  Steptoe 

HATS  and  FURNISHINGS 


High  Grade  Athletic 
Knit  Goods 
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loss  was  a  heavy  one  and  “Steve”  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 
What  success  we  have  had  is  due  for  the  greater  part  to  his 
efforts.  Our  team  was  a  light  one  and  the  coach  developed  a 
speed  that  “brought  home  the  bacon.”  There  was  one  play  alone 
evolved  from  Mahoney’s  football  knowledge  that  netted  us  most 
of  our  scores.  When  Moloney  went  back  and  started  that  series 
of  passes  with  the  final  forward  on  the  end,  a  score  was  nearly 
always  the  result.  The  writer  is  glad  to  hear  that  “Steve”  will  be 
with  us  again  next  year.  His  achievement  this  year  augurs  well 
for  next  fall. 

Captain  “Harry”  Kiley  gave  his  best  to  the  Maroon  and  Gold. 
Under  his  generalship  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  and  nothing 
but  co-operation.  Kiley’s  men  recognized  in  him  a  player  of  great 
ability.  They  admired  him  as  a  player,  they  respected  him  as  a 
leader,  and  they  loved  him  as  a  friend  and  companion.  What 
more  can  I  say  of  him? 

Last  of  all,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  can,  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  “pat  ourselves  on  the  back”  for  the  support  we  have  given 
football  this  year.  In  my  experience  at  Boston  College,  and  many 
of  the  Seniors  will  bear  me  out  in  this,  there  has  never  been  such 
spirit  shown  as  was  manifest  this  year.  Still  there  is  something 
to  be  desired.  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again.  The 
“Boosters”  must  remain  a  permanent  organization. 

THE  1914  RECORD 

October  3 — University  of  Maine,  26;  Boston  College,  7. 

October  10 — Rhode  Island  State,  0;  Boston  College,  21. 

October  17 — Bowdoin  College,  20;  Boston  College,  0. 

October  24 — New  Hampshire  State,  3;  Boston  College,  20. 

October  31 — Norwich  University,  6;  Boston  College,  28. 

November  7 — Saint  Anselm’s,  0;  Boston  College,  27. 

November  14 — Holy  Cross,  10;  Boston  College,  0. 

November  21 — Fordham,  14;  Boston  College,  3. 

November  26 — Catholic  U.,  0;  Boston  College,  14. 

Totals — B.  C.,  120  points;  opponents,  79  points. 

Five  victories  and  four  defeats,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  is  an 
excellent  record  against  such  teams  as  the  above. 

THE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TOUCHDOWNS 


Captain  “Harry”  Kiley  .  4 

“Jack”  Sullivan  .  4 

“Jim”  Duffy  .  3 

“Pinkie”  Rogers  .  3 

Moloney  .  2 

Kirke  .  1 


JACK  SULLIVAN 
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JACK  MALONEY 
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JIM  DUFFY 
RIGHT  HALF 


CAPT.  HARRY  KILEY 
LEFT  HALF 
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Moloney,  although  without  practice  in  former  games,  negoti¬ 
ated  a  pretty  field  goal  from  a  diflicult  angle  at  Fordham. 

GOALS 

“Dan”  O’Connor  occupies  a  little  niche  all  by  himself  in  the 
department  of  kicking  goals  from  touchdowns.  Out  of  17  tries 
“Dan”  succeeded  in  placing  15  between  the  posts. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  individual  word  of  commendation  to 
the  players.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  each  and  every  student  of 
B.  C.  feels  proud  of  the  team  that  brought  praise  and  honor  to  our 

beloved  Maroon  and  Gold. 

HOLY  CROSS,  10;  BOSTON  COLLEGE,  o. 

Last  month  our  summary  included  the  Saint  Anselm’s  game  at 
the  National  League  grounds.  The  next  game  was  the  big  one  of 
our  schedule  and  next  to  the  game  with  the  Catholic  University 
was  the  one  we  most  desired  to  win.  Alas  and  alack!  we  were 
defeated  by  Holy  Cross.  Ten  to  0  was  the  score  which,  when  all 
things  are  considered,  wasn’t  bad  at  all. 

Several  carloads  of  rooters  attended  the  H.  C.  game.  At  Fitton 
Field  our  side  of  the  stand  contained  more  rooters  than  even  the 
great  inhabitants  of  Worcester  had  with  them.  Few  of  us  will  for¬ 
get  that  parade  from  the  car-stop  to  the  field  behind  the  “best  band 
in  Worcester.”  I  guess  our  showing  surprised  even  ourselves. 
Conspicuous  among  the  “rooters”  were  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  “believe  me”  they  did  some  “rooting.” 

The  game  was  a  well  played  one.  It  was  filled  with  thrills 
from  start  to  finish,  and  though  we  were  defeated,  we  can  say  that 
we  did  our  best  to  win.  Kiley’s  injury  weakened  our  back-field 
greatly,  but  “Joe”  Dee  and  McKenna  played  well. 

A  strange  coincidence  of  the  struggle  was  the  fact  that  the 
two  men,  who,  if  fate  had  not  intervened,  would  have  been  oppos¬ 
ing  each  other  as  captains,  viewed  the  game  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  field.  Linehan  says  that  Walter  Mullen  and  he  had  agreed  to 
forget  that  they  were  cousins  for  that  day. 

First  Period 

Brawley  kicked  off  for  Holy  Cross  and  Duffy  was  under  the 
long  spiral.  A  fumble  was  recovered  by  Devlin.  Devlin  tried  a 
run  which  went  for  10  yards.  During  the  next  few  minutes  of  play 
Holy  Cross  tried  to  enact  a  forward  pass  which  was  prettily 
blocked  by  Moloney,  who  tucked  the  ball  under  his  arm  and  ran 
25  yards  up-field.  Sullivan  plunged  through  for  ten  yards  and  first 
down.  Boston  lost  the  ball  on  a  fumble  and  Holy  Cross  made  a 
steady  advance  to  our  ten-yard  line,  where  two  plays  netted  no 
gain.  On  the  next  play  Devlin  dropped  back  for  a  kick.  With 
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beautiful  precision  he  sent  the  pigskin  through  the  uprights  for  the 
first  count  of  the  afternoon’s  battle,  with  two  minutes  to  play. 

Second  Period 

The  second  period  of  the  game  proved  a  hard-fought  one  with 
both  teams  dividing  the  honors  in  holding  the  ball.  Boston  College 
made  first  down  four  times  to  Holy  Cross’  three.  Both  teams  were 
penalized  several  times  for  holding.  Principally  through  the  efforts 
of  Moloney,  Duffy  and  Sullivan,  we  managed  to  carry  the  ball  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Worcester  goal  but  fumbling  lost  the 
ball  to  the  Worcesterites.  Holy  Cross  in  turn  carried  the  ball  up 
the  field  in  several  long  gains  only  to .  lose  it  in  the  same  way. 
The  period  ended  finally  with  neither  team  scoring  and  the  first 
half  honors  going  to  the  home  town,  3  to  0. 

During  the  intermission  a  miniature  reception  was  held.  There 
are  many  former  B.  C.  men  at  Worcester  and  old  friendships  were 
renewed  in  the  swapping  of  reminiscences  of  past  days  at  old  B.  C. 
The  cheering  in  our  section  was  sweet  to  the  ear  and  the  like  of 
it  has  not  been  duplicated  in  many  moons.  That  famous  Worcester 
band  kept  things  stirring  and  the  Worcester  stand  was  drowned 
out  with  our  melody. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  during  the  intermission  there  was 
not  a  single  spectator  in  our  stand  who  was  not  firm  in  the  belief 
that  H.  C.  wras  to  meet  their  Waterloo  at  our  hands. 

Third  Period 

Devlin  for  H.  C.  received  O’Connor’s  kick-off  and  ran  back  35 
yards  through  the  field.  On  the  next  play  the  snappy  H.  C.  quar¬ 
ter  negotiated  five  more  yards.  At  this  point  our  opponents  suf¬ 
fered  a  15-yard  penalty  for  holding.  Both  teams  after  this 
penalty  passed  the  ball  back  and  forth  as  intermissions  to  little 
journeys  up  and  down  the  field.  Devlin  and  Lee  for  Worcester 
made  several  pretty  runs.  For  our  “champs,”  Kiley  and  Sullivan 
played  well. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  third  period,  Boston  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ball  on  its  own  25-yard  line.  Two  end  runs  by  Dee  and 
Duffy  went  for  a  small  gain.  A  fumble  lost  the  ball  to  Worcester. 
The  fumble  was  at  a  most  critical  stage  of  the  contest.  McCabe, 
O’Keefe  and  Cahill  formed  a  little  trio  on  one  side  of  the  field. 
The  fumbled  ball  rolled  into  their  midst.  With  his  two  companions 
as  a  body  guard,  McCabe  was  escorted  over  the  line  for  the  first 
touchdown  of  the  game.  Devlin  sent  the  ball  through  the  posts  for 
another  point,  making  Holy  Cross’s  total  ten  points. 

Fourth  Period 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  heroic  struggle  saw  both  elevens 
holding  and  losing  the  ball  many  times.  Both  stands  were  brought 
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to  their  feet  several  times  by  spectacular  plays.  Our  sturdy  fol¬ 
lowers  put  up  a  game  struggle  to  offset  the  lead  of  ten  points.  Our 
famous  forward  pass  play  with  its  intricate  passes  failed  for  the 
first  time  this  season  to  gain.  It  seemed  that  some  purple-clad 
warrior  was  “always  in  the  way.”  At  the  end  of  the  period  Holy 
Cross  was  in  possession  of  the  pigskin  in  our  territory.  The 
whistle  interrupted  a  35-yard  run  of  Devlin’s. 

The  work  of  Sullivan,  Kiley,  Moloney,  O’Connor,  Duffy  and 
Dee  of  our  combination  was  the  star  feature  of  our  play.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Brawley  locked  horns  in  a  great  exhibition,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  say  who  had  the  better  of  the  fray.  Devlin,,  Lee 
McCabe  and  Donovan  were  the  other  Holy  Cross  stars.  Devlin,  it 
was  very  evident,  was  the  biggest  contributor  to  the  Purple  vic¬ 
tory. 


The  summary: 

_  holy  cross.  boston. 

McCabe,  l.e . r.e,  Fitzgerald,  Kirke,  Cavanaugh 

Healey,  l.t . r.t.,  O’Connor,  McCarthy 

Lynch,  Cogan,  l.g . r.g.,  Daley 

Zimmerman,  Brawley,  Cook,  c . .  Anderson 

O’Keefe,  Lynch,  r.g . l.g.,  j.  Bradley,  Murray 

Cahill,  r.t . l.t.,  McCarthy,  Duffy 

Donovan,  Manning,  r.e . . l.e.,  Rogers 

Devlin,  q.b . . q.b.,  Maloney,  Twitchell 

Lee,  l  b  b  . r.h.b.,  Dee,  Kiley 

Dolan,  McCarthy,  r.h.b . l.h.b.,  Duffy,  Haggertv,  Kiley 

Kane,  Murphy,  f.b . f.b.,  Sullivan,  C.  Bradley,"  Craven 

Touchdown — McCabe.  Goal  from  touchdown — Devlin.  Goal  from  field — 
Devlin.  Linesmen— Wholley,  Gallagher,  Ostregan.  Referee'— Donnelly 
Umpire— McCarthy.  Time— Four  15-rnin.  Periods.  Attendance— 2,000. 


FORDHAM,  14;  BOSTON  COLLEGE,  3 

Manager  McLaughlin  took  a  weakened  squad  to  New'  York  on 
November  20,  to  line  up  against  Fordham.  Captain  Kiley's  shoul¬ 
der  forced  Coach  Mahoney  to  leave  him  at  home  and  “Dan”  O’Con¬ 
nor  couldn’t  make  the  trip  on  account  of  his  poisoned  foot  .  With 
these  two  men,  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  we  have,  out 
of  the  game  our  chances  were  slim. 


The  weakened  team  was  successful  in  keeping  the  Fordham 
-combination  down  to  two  touchdowns.  ’  Moloney  showed  himself 
proficient  in  a  new  part  of  the  game  by  getting  our  only  score,  a 
pretty  goal  from  the  field.  The  game  was  played  on  a  treacherous 
field  and  with  a  slippery  ball.  Such  conditions  slow’ed  up  both 
teams,  although  much  open  play  was  attempted.  Fumbles  were 
frequent,  both  teams  offending. 


First  Period 

Boston  won  the  toss  and  chose  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  stiff 
fireeze  that  was  stirring.  Boston  had  the  ball  at  midfield  when 
Dunn’s  punt  went  about  15  yards  in  the  face  of  the  strong  wind. 
Moloney  followed  up  our  advantage  by  forwarding  a  beautiful  one 
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to  Fitzgerald,  which  brought  the  ball  to  Fordham’s  12-yard  line. 
Three  attempts  to  pierce  the  Fordham  line  gave  us  no  gain,  bo 
Moloney  tried  another  forward  but  this  time  Dunn  intercepted  the 
pass  behind  his  own  goal  line.  It  wTas  Fordham’s  ball  on  their  own 
20-yard  line.  Fordham  carried  the  ball  about  twenty  yards  down 
the  field  and  fumbled,  Murray  recovering.  At  this  point,  Moloney 
got  his  goal.  The  goal  was  a  freaky  one.  The  wind  carried  the 
ball  away  to  one  side.  It  hit  the  cross-bar  and  bounded  over  for 
three  points. 

Fordham,  0;  Boston  College,  3. 

There  was  no  further  scoring  during  the  first  quarter.  Ford¬ 
ham  lost  the  ball  once  again  on  a  fumble,  but  we  were  unable  to 
follow  up  our  chance. 

Second  Period 

We  had  the  ball  when  the  whistle  ended  the  intermission,  but 
after  a  short  period  of  play  Yule  intercepted  a  forward  from  Mo¬ 
loney,  and  uncorking  a  series  of  lateral  passes  by  Dunn  and  Yule, 
together  with  a  couple  of  long  flang  plays  by  Kane  and  Coirlden, 
Fordham  carried  the  ball  to  our  8-yard  line.  From  here  Yule 
plunged  across  for  his  first  touchdown.  Wymand  got  the  goal. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  period  both  teams  were  content  to 
indulge  in  a  punting  contest  with  the  honors  even. 

Third  Period. 

Boston  received  the  ball  at  the  opening  of  the  second  half. 
We  lost  the  ball,  however,  wrhen  Kane  intercepted  another  of  Mo¬ 
loney’s  heaves  at  mid-field.  Lateral  and  forward  passes  again 
counted  for  Fordham,  and  with  Yule  taking  Dunn’s  tosses  for  most 
of  the  advance  work,  the  ball  was  brought  to  our  9-yard  line.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  pierce  the  Boston  line  on  the  first  three  downs,  Marcaldi 
again  called  upon  Yule,  and  another  touchdown  was  marked  up 
when  the  big  fullback  waded  through  center.  Wymand  was  out  of 
the  game,  so  for  the  first  time  this  season  another  player  beside 
the  Fordham  captain  was  allowed  to  try  for  a  goal  from  touchdown. 
Yule  made  his  thirteenth  point  by  a  pretty  goal. 

Fourth  Period 

Fordham  had  two  chances  to  score  and  we  had  one  in  this 
period,  but  neither  team  was  able  to  get  within  the  5-yard  line. 
Our  boys  were  the  first  to  threaten,  but  the  chance  was  lost  when 
Twitchell’s  pretty  forward  was  caught  by  Dunn  for  a  touchback. 
Fordham’s  first  chance  followed  at  65-yard  run  by  May  with  an  in¬ 
tercepted  forward  to  our  8-yard  line.  We  held  for  downs  and  Mo¬ 
loney  punted  out  of  danger.  Kane  and  Coiriden  brought  the  ball 
within  striking  distance  on  forward  passes  for  the  New  Yorkers’ 
second  chance.  Dunn  fumbled  and  Fordham’s  chance  was  gone 
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as  the  whistle  blew.  The  individual  stars  of  Ihe  game  were  Yule 
for  Fordham  and  Moloney  for  B.  C. 

The  summary: 


FORDHAM.  BOSTON  COLLEGE. 

Kane,  l.e . r.e.,  Fitzgerald  (Kirke) 

Mulcaliy  (Kelleher),  It . r.t.,  Daly 

Kearns  (Reardon,  Rice,  N.  Conklin,  Dorherty).  l.g . r.g.,  Murray 

Rice  (Wyman,  Rice),  c . .  Anderson 

J.  Conklin  (Butler),  r.g .  l.g.,  Bradley 

May,  r.t . l.t.,  McCarthy 

Coiriden,  r.e . l.e.,  Rogers 

Marcaldi,  q.b . q.b.,  Moloney  (Twitcliell) 

Dunn  l.h.b . r.h.b.,  Duffy,  (McKennan) 

Regan,  r.h.b  . l.h.b.,  Dee 

Yule,  f.b . f.b.,  Sullivan 

Touchdowns — Yule  2.  Goals  from  touchdowns — Wymand,  Yule.  Goal 
from  field— Moloney.  Referee — Harwood.  Virginia.  Umpire — C.  Bannon, 
Princeton.  Time — Two  10  and  two  12  minute  periods. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE,  14;  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY,  o 

Our  much  heralded  Turkey  Day  battle  was  a  great  game.  With 
a  brightly  shining  sun  overhead  and  a  large  crowd  on  hand,  condi¬ 
tions  were  well-nigh  perfect.  The  field  was  somewhat  soggy  and 
muddy  in  spots.  The  rooters  made  a  great  showing  and  appar¬ 
ently  had  gained  some  experience  at  the  big  mass  meeting  of  the 
Monday  night  preceding.  The  Maroon  and  Gold  team  scored  all  its 
points  in  the  first  half,  but  in  the  second  half  neither  team  was 
able  to  make  much  progress,  and  resorted  to  punting  and  straight 
line  plugging. 

The  rooters  turned  out  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  a  band,  and 
the  crowd  that  attended  the  game  was  the  largest  and  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  that  has  turned  out  at  a  Boston  College  football  game  for 
years,  and  an  afternoon  Thanksgiving  game  is  a  certain  event  for 
the  future. 


The  game  was  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and  our  admir¬ 
ers  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  cheer  for  their  team.  Among  the 
spectators  were  many  persons  prominent  in  civic  and  church  life. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Barry,  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  and  Mayor  Good  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  occupied  boxes  in  front  of  the  cheering  section. 

Capt.  Kiley  of  the  Boston  team  played  an  excellent  game,  both 
on  offense  and  defense.  Within  two  minutes  after  the  game 
started  he  scored  the  first  touchdown  for  the  Boston  team  by  run¬ 
ning  50  yards  through  the  entire  Catholic  University  team  for  a 
touchdown. 


Carry  Him  Off  Field  Exhausted 
In  the  fourth  period  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  field  in  an 
exhausted  condition,  but  outside  of  a  few  minor  bruises  he  was  un¬ 
injured  and  was  able  to  attend  the  banquet  at  the  City  Club  (after 
the  game)  where  the  team  broke  training. 

“Jim”  Duffy,  at  left  halfback,  played  the  best  game  of  his 
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career  and  scored  the  second  touchdown  for  the  Maroon  and  Gold. 

The  other  two  men  who  played  brilliantly  for  B.  C.  were 
'  Dan”  O’Connor,  at  right  tackle,  and  Anderson,  the  center. 

For  the  Catholic  University,  Frank  Rogers,  a  former  Boston 
College  student;  Eddie  Killion  of  Malden,  of  our  last  year's  team, 
and  Capt.  Boyle  played  very  good  games. 

The  game  opened  by  Killion  kicking  off  to  O’Connor  of  Boston, 
who  ran  it  back  to  the  Southerner’s  50-yard  line.  On  the  next 
play  Capt.  Kiley  skirted  the  right  end  and  ran  for  a  touchdown. 
O’Connor  kicked  the  goal. 

Catholic  University  again  kicked  off,  Moloney  receiving  the 
ball  on  his  10-yard  line  and  ran  it  back  twenty  yards.  B.  C.  then 
resorted  to  straight  line  plugging,  but  finding  the  C.  U.  line  hold¬ 
ing,  Moloney  punted  to  Rogers,  who  ran  the  ball  back  to  his  40- 
yard  line. 

After  rushing  the  ball  for  two  first  downs,  B.  C.  received  the 
ball  on  downs  on  its  50-yard  line.  From  here  we  rushed  it  to 
C.  U.’s  14-yard  line,  where  it  was  when  the  period  ended. 

C.  U.  braced  in  the  second  period  and  held  Boston  College  on 
its  seven-yard  line.  Rogers  of  C.  U.  and  Moloney  then  exchanged 
punts,  which  resulted  in  the  gaining  of  much  ground  by  B.  C. 

Moloney  Throws  Forward  Pass 

The  Boston  team  had  the  possession  of  the  ball  on  C.  U.’s  30- 
yard  line  when  Moloney  threw  a  forward  pass  to  Rogers  at  left 
end.  Frank  Rogers,  the  C.  U.  halfback,  jumped  at  the  ball  and 
knocked  it  into  Duffy’s  hands,  who  ran  over  for  the  touchdown. 
■O’Connor  again  kicked  the  goal. 

In  the  third  period  Catholic  University  carried  the  ball,  by  a 
series  of  end  runs  and  forward  passes,  to  Boston  College’s  10-yard 
line,  but  here  the  B.  C.  boys  braced  and  held  for  downs.  The 
Boston  College  backfield  men  had  the  C.  U.  team  bewildered  by 
their  lateral  and  delayed  passes  in  this  period,  and  advanced  the 
ball  to  the  15-yard  line,  only  to  lose  it  on  a  fumble.  Rogers  then 
punted  to  Moloney,  and  the  period  ended  with  the  ball  on  C.  U.’s 
40-yard  line. 

On  the  opening  play  of  the  fourth  period,  F.  Rogers  intercepted 
a  forward  pass  and  carried  the  ball  to  B.  C.’s  38-yard  line.  In 
this  period  Catholic  University  attempted  seven  forward  passes, 
three  of  which  were  completed,  but  only  netted  a  gain  of  thirty 
yards.  The  game  ended  with  the  ball  in  possession  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  on  Catholic  University’s  30-yard  line. 

During  the  game  Rogers  got  off  some  beautiful  punts,  but  Mo¬ 
loney,  after  he  got  going,  outdistanced  him.  After  the  game  the 
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B.  C.  students,  led  by  the  band,  marched  around  the  field  and  then 
cheered  each  individual  man  on  the  team  and  Coach  Mahoney. 


The  line-up: 

BOSTON  COLLEGE.  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 

Rogers,  Gavin,  l.e . r.e.,  Ahearn 

W.  McCarthy,  Gaffney,  l.t . rt.,  Kelly,  Killion 

Daly,  T.  McCarthy,  l.g . r.g.,  Boyle 

Anderson,  c  . c,  Murphy,  Conboy 

Bradley,  Murray,  Rooney,  rg . l.g.,  Conboy,  Horn 

O’Connor,  Daley,  rt . It.,  Killion,  Ostergren 

Fitzgerald  r.e . l.e.,  Lynch 

Maloney,  Twitchell,  q.b . q.b.,  Doherty 

Capt.  Kiley,  McKenna,  l.h.b . r.h.b.,  McCue,  Sullivan 

Duffy,  Dee,  r.h.b . l.h.b.,  Rogers 

Sullivan,  Craven,  Bradley,  f.b . fb.,  Cassidy 

Score— Boston  College,  14;  Catholic  University,  0.  Touchdowns — Kiley, 
Duffy.  Goals  from  touchdowns — O’Connor  2.  Referee — Pendleton,  Bowdoin. 
Umpire — Hallahan,  Boston  Herald.  Linesman — Brown,  B.  A.  A.  Assistant 
linesmen — Gill,  Fitzgerald.  Time — Four  15-min.  periods. 


FOOTBALL  BANQUET 

On  December  17th  at  a  prominent  Boston  organization 
there  will  be  held  a  big  banquet  in  honor  of  our  sturdy  Maroon 
and  old  Gold  warriors.  That  they  deserve  such  a  compliment  goes 
without  saying.  A  survey  of  the  record  of  the  past  season  testifies 
to  that.  How  does  this  complimentary  dinner  concern  us?  In 
other  colleges  successful  and  even  unsuccessful  teams  are  feted 
and  banqueted  in  kingly  style.  This  is  done  not  merely  by  the 
representative  athletic  associations  but  by  the  students  of  the  re¬ 
spective  colleges  as  a  body.  The  great  Harvard  1914  eleven  is  to 
be  given  wThat  is  termed  a  $4.50  ainner.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
because  “big”  teams  are  “big”  eaters.  As  regards  us,  we  should 
feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  the  banquet  in  honor  of  our  men  if  it  is 
at  all  possible.  We  have  four  hundred  and  more  students  at  the 
college.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  two  hundred  attend  that  ban¬ 
quet,  it  should  not  be  called  a  success.  Our  team  has  rendered 
valiant  service  and  has  brought  credit  to  our  colors.  As  a  man, 
then,  we  should  arise  to  the  occasion  in  response  to  the  toast,  “To 
Our  Warriors-”  It  will  be  essentially  a  football  night  and  the 
pleasure  of  attendance  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  store-house  of 
memory  to  give  many  a  moment  of  joyous  reminiscence  in  years 
to  come. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  “Jim”  Linehan  and  invitations 
have  been  issued  to  the  Alumni  Association  as  well  as  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  football  players  to  elect  a  captain  at 
the  banquet.  As  an  added  attraction  the  sweaters  and  letters  are 
to  be  awarded.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  when  each  warrior  with 
chest  expanded  marches  up  for  his  “B”  he  will  be  called  upon  for 
a  speech.  Be  wise  and  don’t  miss  it. 
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TRACK  AND  HOCKEY 

Why  football  is  not  called  a  winter  sport  is  beyond  me.  When 
one  stands  in  the  “bleachers”  (what  irony!)  shivering  with  the 
cold,  watching  two  struggling  elevens,  a  vivid  imagination  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  thoughts  of  “springtime  and  roses.”  Whether  or 
not  football  is  a  winter  sport  doesn’t  matter.  The  point  is,  foot¬ 
ball  is  a  thing  of  the  past  until  another  glorious  summer  has 
passed  over  our  heads. 

Winter  sports,  so-called,  must  now  occupy  our  minds.  Ice 
hockey  has  gained  popularity  in  leaps  and  bounds  during  the 
past  few  years.  There  was  an  attempt  made  last  year  to  have  a 
team  at  B.  C.  Or  old  friend  “Speck”  Stenson  (no  irreverence  in 
the  “Speck”)  was  manager,  but  the  lateness  in  getting  started 
made  it  nearly  impossible  to  secure  contests.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  this  year,  however,  so  hockey  players  who  are  desirous  of 
wearing  the  golden  “B”  should  stir  that  summer  sluggishness  into 
winter  activity. 

The  first  call  for  track  and  hockey  candidates  was  published 
on  December  4th  by  President  Linehan  of  the  Student  Association. 
“Jim”  Gallagher,  ’15,  is  manager  of  hockey,  and  “Jim”  Linehan  is 
the  track  manager.  In  answer  to  the  call  for  candidates,  thirty  men 
announced  their  intention  of  trying  for  the  track  team,  and  about 
fifteen  aspirant  puck  “chasers”  turned  up. 

Captain  of  Track  Harry  Rowen,  ’16,  will  have  a  squad  under  his 
charge  daily,  and  the  prospects  are  bright.  It  is  said  that  a  cross¬ 
country  team  will  be  attempted  in  the  spring.  An  outdoor  track 
will  be  used  for  a  practice  as  long  as  the  weather  permits. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  good  material  in  the  college.  Three 
of  last  year’s  relay  team  are  available  in  the  persons  of  Captain 
Rowen,  Murphy  and  McGovern.  “Jim”  Duffy,  of  football  fame,  has 
been  a  runner  of  no  mean  ability  for  some  years,  at  B.  C.  High  and 
at  the  College.  He  should  prove  a  serious  contender  for  track 
honors.  Some  of  the  others  to  answer  the  initial  call  were:  Hag¬ 
gerty,  formerly  of  Lowell  High;  Gately,  a  former  St.  Anselm’s 
sprinter;  Moloney  of  the  eleven,  Fleming  of  B.  C.  High,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others. 

For  the  hockey  season  Manager  Gallagher  will  endeavor  to 
arrange  games  with  Massachusetts  “Aggies,”  Holy  Cross,  St. 
Anselm’s,  New  Hampshire  State,  Rhode  Island  State  and  others. 
He  expects  a  list  to  be  compiled  before  Christmas. 

Class  contests  will  serve  to  bring  out  some  of  the  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  there  is  at  Chestnut  Hill.  The  Freshmen  are  first  in  the  field 
with  a  captain  and  manager.  Bennett  Murray  is  manager  and 
Arthur  Wholley,  captain.  Paul  Waters  and  Dan  McCarthy  will 
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lead  the  “Sophs”  and  the  Juniors,  as  named.  The  Seniors  wiil 
soon  be  out  on  the  rink,  although  no  leader  has  been  selected. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Boston  should  not  shine  in  this  branch 
of  athletics  as  well  as  any  other.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
basketball  team  will  be  formed,  since  so  few  colleges  hav  continued 
to  support  this  popular  indoor  sport.  Hockey  has  become  an  ad¬ 
mirable  substitute,  and  is  winning  new  friends  yearly. 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  an  excuse  lor  a  college  for  four  hundred 
students  not  having  a  representative  seven  on  the  ice. 

MR.  HENRY  WENNERBERG,  S.J. 

On  Monday,  November  30th,  we  learned  with  great  surprise  and 
regret  that  Mr.  Wennerberg  had  been  sent  forth  to  new  fields  of 
labor.  Mr.  Wennerberg’s  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  athletics  at 
Chestnut  Hill  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  big  “boom”  that  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  When  a  man  has  a 
large  class  to  teach  in  several  branches  and  has  on  his  shoulders  the 
additional  weight  which  goes  with  the  office  of  Faculty  Manager  of 
Athletics,  he  has  much  more  than  his  share  to  attend  to.  As  busy 
as  he  was,  Mr.  Wennerberg  found  time  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the 
interests  of  all  forms  of  athletics.  As  students  and  as  athletes,  we 
owe  him  great  gratitude.  We  can  at  least  express  our  thanks  for 
what  he  has  done  for  us  in  class  and  on  the  field.  We  all  wish  him 
equal  success  in  his  new  station  and  we  pray  him,  God-speed.  Mr. 
McFadden  will  assume  charge  temporarily. 

In  one  of  our  contemporary  college  monthlies  of  last  month’s 
issue  there  appeared  a  criticism  of  the  athletic  column  of  the  Stylus. 
The  charge  was  that  we  are  too  egotistical.  If  our  esteemed  friend 
accuses  us  of  egotism  because  we  make  excuses  when  such  excuses 
are  valid,  then  we  bow  our  heads  in  guilt.  But  if  this  same  friend 
means  that  we  are  fabricating  apology,  then  we  emphatically  deny 
the  allegation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  of  no  better  cause  to 
wax  egotistical  about  than  our  “Alma  Mater.”  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  our  friend,  not  knowing  the  various  things  that  handicapped 
our  eleven  at  several  stages  of  its  growth  during  the  season,  judged 
us  a  bit  rashly.  However,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  other  col¬ 
leges  are  interested,  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  good  advice  is 
always  welcome. 


jfeUoto  isrtubentsi  of  Poston  College 


HE  Editor  of  the  Stylus  has  had  an  opportunity  in  his  own 
columns  to  speak  a  hearty  word  of  Christmas  cheer  to  you.  He 

has  used  his  opportunity  very  skilfully,  as  he  does  all  things, 
and  we  feel  that  he  found  the  task  no  task  at  all,  but  a  real 
pleasure,  because  of  the  lively  and  enthusiastic  support  which 
he  has  been  receiving  from  the  student  body  in  his  trying,  but  important, 
work,  ever  since  the  present  term  began. 


But  there  is  another  branch  of  the  Stylus  staff  that  wishes  to  speak 
in  its  own  name  and  speak  its  own  words  of  Christmas  greetings  to  those 
who  have  done  so  much  and  done  it  so  generously  this  year  to  lighten  its 
burdens  and  to  make  its  efforts  more  successful.  The  Business  Managers 
and  Advertising  Managers  of  the  Stylus  are  engaged  in  a  most  prosaic,  a 
less  attractive  phase  of  editing  the  Stylus  than  are  their  colleagues  at  the 
other  corner  of  the  Sanctum.  Yet  we  want  to  say  here  and  say  very  sin¬ 
cerely  that  we  have  found  it  easy  to  do  our  part  of  a  very  important  work 
for  Alma  Mater's  fair  name  in  the  college-world  because  of  the  generous 
and  enthusiastic  response  to  our  efforts  by  you,  fellow  students,  for 
whom  and  in  whose  name  we  are  laboring  at  this  task.  May  your  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  be  bright  and  merry  and  the  New  Year  find  you  still  happier 
because  still  more  determined  in  your  efforts  to  do  your  full  share  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  hands  of  your  own  representatives  in  the  different  fields  of  our 
college  activities. 

Only  one  lone  suggestion  as  to  your  New  Year  resolutions — naturally 
it  looks  to  the  Stylus,  for  that  is  our  chief  care  at  present, — let’s  all  deter¬ 
mine  to  unite  with  still  greater  firmness  to  show  our  advertisers,  by  patron¬ 
age  and  by  a  word  of  recommendation,  that  space  in  our  columns  is  really 
worth  buying.  If  we  can  only  make  the  big  business  houses  of  Boston 
realize  that  in  the  Stylus  they  have  a  medium  such  as  no  other  institution 
in  the  community  can  claim,  because  it  is  the  representative  of  Boston  s 
only  Catholic  College — and  that  a  college  ever  increasing  in  size  and  influ- 
ence, — then  will  these  houses  be  willing  and  glad  to  support  us  more 
generously.  In  supporting  us  to-day,  they  are  helping  themselves.  It  is 
for  us  by  united  and  constant  effort  to  bring  this  fact  home  to  them.  And 
when  we  have  done  that  they  w’ill  increase  their  support — which  means 
they  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  issue  month  after  month  a  better  and 
better  edition  of  the  Stylus. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  all. 


Sincerely, 


THE  BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 


AM  ERICA 

A  Catholic  Review  of  the  Week 

The  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY 


Each  issue  contains: 

A  summary  of  leading  events  of  the  Week. 
Discussions  of  vital  Questions  of  the  Day. 
Correspondence  from  the  World’s  Centres. 

Editorial  comment  of  actual  interest. 

Literary  criticism,  historical  essays. 

Book  reviews  and  notices,  Library  notes. 

Magazines  and  Reviews,  publishers’  announcements. 
Notable  scientific  discoveries  and  facts. 

Notes  on  the  Drama,  Art,  Music,  Education. 
Economic  and  Sociological  Progress. 

News,  Ecclesiastical,  Social,  Personal. 

Letters  to  the  Editor,  Answers  to  Queries. 
Corrections  of  errors  in  the  Daily  Press. 

Good  Sayings  from  Platform,  Press,  Pulpit. 


The  Editors  are  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  assisted  by 
contributors  among  the  clergy  and  laity  in  every  part  of  the 
world* 


Subscriptions,  Postpaid : 

United  States,  io  cents  a  copy;  yearly,  $3.00. 

Canada,  $3.50.  Europe,  $4.00  (16s). 

Sample  copy  on  application. 

Four  Months’  Trial  Subscription,  $1.00. 


THE  AMERICA  PRESS 

59  East  83rd  Street  -  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE  KINDLY  PATRONIZE  THESE  FRIENDS  OF  YOUR 

COLLEGE  PAPER. 


Christmas  Gifts 


A  Chalice 


What  more  appropriate  article 
for  a  priest.  We  have  them  in 
stock  from  eighteen  dollars  to  two 
hundred  dollars. 


For  the  new  curate;  a  necessary 

A  Pvy  and  outfit,  not  expensive.  We  can 
/~v.i  k  i  furnish  you  a  set  of  sterling  silver, 

gold  plated  in  case,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  dollars. 


Oil  Stock 


Rosaries 


Real  stone — Amethyst,  topaz, 
garnet,  crystal,  mounted  in  14  kt. 
gold,  twenty-five  dollars,  14  kt. 
rolled  gold  plate,  seven  dollars. 


Imitation  stones — Amethyst,  topaz,  garnet,  emerald, 
crystal,  rose,  mother  of  pearl  and  turquoise,  mounted 
on  14  kt.  rolled  gold  plate,  one  dollar  to  five  dollars 
each.  A  cheaper  grade  of  plate,  six  dollars  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

A  selection  package  of  rosaries  on  request. 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Co. 


183-203  Eddy  Street 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Christmas  Greetings; 

r  i  PROM 
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